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Copper’s qualities and 
manifold uses give it em- 
ployment in all corners of 
the earth. A fine example of 

copper’s endurance is found at the 
Hudson’s Bay Company's Post at 
Moose Factory, Canada. Here for over 
70 years, the copper roof on the powder 
house has withstood the most severe 
onslaughts of the elements. 


Extremes of heat and cold have subjected 
this roof to a range of temperature of 
over 150 degrees. Snow and sleet driven 
by high winds have battered it and ice has 
weighed heavily on it for over 70 winters. 


Yet this copper roof has 
come staunchly through 
the years of physical stress 

and has resisted ably the corrosive 
action of the air, of fog and of rain. 





Through its subsidiary, The American 
Brass Company, Anaconda fabricates 
a complete line of copper and copper 
alloys in the many mill forms which 
find their ultimate use in countless ways 
throughout home and industry. In all of 
these metals is inherent the promise of 
long life and efficient service that is ex- 
emplified by the 70-year history of a few 
square feet of copper in the bitter North. 





ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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Texaco stands ready at 2186 points 
to serve the lubrication needs of the 
presses of America’s 13,345 newspapers 


Not only the Press, but every branch of American industry bene- 
fits from the convenient nearness of Texaco’s 2186 warehousing 
points. Important stockkeeping economies are made possible. 
Furthermore, experienced Texaco Representatives are always 
ready to guide you to savings in lubrication costs, overhead, 
machine-life, power. Try Texaco teamwork .. . now! 


THE TEXAS COMPANY in 48 States 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


A prosperous Europe would help 
America to prosper. 


* 
November eighth holds first-rate 
prospects for business. 
* 
The auto industry is getting up 
speed. 
* 
Spending Social Security “re- 
serve” doesn’t make for security. 
* 


A scarcity of some goods isn’t an 
impossibility. 


The most vital need for con- 
fidence and recovery can be ex- 


pressed in one word: Co-opera- 
tion, 
* 


Credit the Administration for its 


efforts to re-float our mercantile 
marine. 
* 


Has John L. Lewis lost his lung- 
power? 

* 
Armament-building won't im- 
mediately subside. 

* 

Business leaders should now re- 
double revival leadership efforts. 
* 

Our costly crop of farm legisla- 

tion hasn't proved fruitful. 

* 

A tribute: Foreign gold has been 
rushed to America at the rate of 
$10,000,000 daily. 

* 

Has Washington forgotten Mex- 
ico’s thievery? 

* 

The last quarter of the year 
should lead in business improve- 


ment, 
* 


Hitler probably admires the land- 
grabbing Cardenas. 

* 
The acme of asininity: More 
silver-buying by the U. S. 

* 


The second half of the new year 
has made a first-class start. 
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Light from Leaders 





Fear may not be the prime cause 
of the depression, but it is aggravated 
by an utterly needless fear and that 
fear is the key to our recovery prob- 
lem.—A. E. Barit, president, Hud- 
son Motor Car Co. 


However ludicrous it may seem, 
almost every business is face to face 
with a hostile Federal Government 
and a hostile public. There is only 
one way to solve that problem. Busi- 
ness must find the facts, tell the truth 
about them and build goodwill in the 
public mind for itself—HENry C. 
Perry, president, Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. 


Persuasion rather than instruction 
is required to capitalize on executive 
ability. It is possible to legislate a 
course of action in the instance of the 
material considerations of business, 
but it is impossible, where human be- 
ings are concerned, to legislate a state 
of mind.—Epcar W. SMITH, in 
charge of institutional relations, Gen- 
eral Motors Overseas Operations. 


We have a Chief Executive so 
eager for power that he will not 
tolerate one slip on the part of his 
henchmen, so confident of his popu- 
larity that he is only waiting for the 
day when he can emulate the Euro- 
pean dictator who recently boasted 
that he could do anything he pleased, 
no matter how unpopular, and his 
people would take it and like it— 
James WapswortH, Assemblyman, 
New York State. 


If wage incentives are right for 
those in the ‘ower income groups, 
they are certainly proper in the ex- 
ecutive levels. The same underlying 
principles apply in both cases.—Dnr. 
E. B. Roperts, personnel department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co, 


The things you do every day will 
crop out and show to the public what 
you are regardless of what other 
things you may do and say in your 
public-relations program.—BAYArpD 
S. COLGATE, president, Colgate Palm- 
olive Peet Co. 


Any power that destroys competi- 
tion lowers the scale of living of us 
all, loads up our economic structure 
with obsolete and unwanted trash, 
and destroys the urge to serve. The 
important thing to keep in mind al- 
Ways is that anything that destroys 
competition, destroys democracy.— 
B. C. Heacock, president, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 


AMERICAN CREL 


of New York 
Chamber of Commerce Building ° . 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 



































Have You One 


Customer Too Many? 


Any customer who fails to pay for goods shipped is one cus- 
tomer too many. He wouldn't be on your books if your credit 
manager could possibly know his future ability to meet his 
obligations. 


The devastating credit losses suffered annually by Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers are rarely caused by laxity or poor judg- 
ment in extending credit, but largely by neglecting to insure the 
safety of accounts after goods are shipped. 


American Credit Insurance 


performs the vital function of protecting sales. Goods sold under 
the terms of the policy are paid for promptly. Your capital is not 
tied up nor dissipated in insolvent or delinquent accounts -- is 
not helping finance debtors who seek relief in ‘“77-B." 


Thousands of executives in more than 150 different lines of busi- 
ness protect their receivables economically with ‘“‘American”’ 
policies. The large majority insure all their accounts. Special 
groups or classes of debtors, however, are also insurable. Any 


“American” representative will gladly help analyze your spe- 
cific needs. 


Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co.of N.Y. W19 


IT INDEMNITY CO. 
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J. F. McFadden, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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"Daily Cash and Disbursement _ | formation—C lear, Concise, 
' ; +f wo Tax in 
nr and Budget Book: Income Tax '™ 
The Income Tax Simplifier by Frank H. Shevit, noted Use the Income Tax Recorder to cut the cost and time 
° Tr ° . ie. . ( ,_T a 
authority on Income Taxes, is designed to help you as of making out your 1938 Income Tax Returns. Use 
an individual or head of business to understand fully it, ft 3 ee — of — ag ee pel 
° “er a valuable aid to substantiate your 
every provision of the 1938 Revenue Act affecting your your ngures, snowld your 


returns be questioned by the Treasury Department at 
some distant date. Invaluable as a Budget Book for 
Included with the Simplifier you receive a Daily Income business or personal finances. 

Tax Record System and Budget Book and Annual 


Income Taxes. Written in the business man’s language. 


Decide now to enjoy the many benefits which use of 


Comparison Chart based on Mr. Shevit’s many years the Income Tax Simplifier assures you. Put it to work 
of wide experience consulting with and answering ques- at once. Should prove one of the best investments you 
tions of thousands of taxpayers. ever made. 
= C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | SIMPLY MAIL COUPON 
Gentlemen: gent ITH SINGLE DOLLAR 
| Ship me prepaid ...... ae copies of your INCOME TAX Ww A 
- SIMPLIFIER by Frank H. Shevit. Enclosed is remittance of ! (Canada and Foreign Add 10%) 
L,Y om 2« fer Se 
| - 5 : (On New York City orders, add < ochaggs cover Sales Tax.) BUSINESS BUILDER! Suitable as sales promotion 
| Name .... Position | piece for Banks, Insurance Companies, Invest- 
| Firm l ment Dealers, and: other organizations serving 
en business and business executives. Company name 
| : aes rip = | imprinted on front cover and promotion mes- 
| City . - ree State -- ] sage on back cover on orders of 100 or more. 
| [] Send me information on how I can use Simplifier to promote my business. | Details on request. 
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Do You Know This? 





There were 1,353 strikes in the 
U. S., involving 390,891 workers, in 
the first eight months of 1938, com- 
pared wtih 3,217 strikes, involving 
1,470,507 workers, in the same period 
of 1937. (Department of Labor) 

* 


A large trucking company estimates 
that a driver must operate twenty 
accident-ffee -years to offset the loss 
experienced’ through just one $5,000 


, 
45 


accident. 3% 
: * 

There be 17,541 theatres in the 
U. S., aftad between 83,000,000 and 
88,000,000 Americans spend between 
$18,260,@00 and $19,360,000 at their 
box offites every week. (Interna- 
tional, Motion Picture Almanac) 

* 

The greatest mineralized area in 
the world lies within a thirty-mile 
radius to the west of Nogales, Ariz., 
where there are approximately 300 
mines. 

* 

One-tenth of the people of the_U. S. 
are dependent upon the profits on 
production of cotton for their pur- 
chasing power. 


Out of each $100 of sales of 
organic chemicals in 1937, $4.30 was 
spent for research; the total amount 
spent by the chemical industry for 
research in that year was $20,000,000. 

* 


Fifteen of our major manufactur- 
ing industries today have been devel- 
oped since 1879, and it has been esti- 
mated that these fifteen industries 
have created, directly and indirectly, 
15,000,000 new jobs. 


* 


To earn a year’s supply of clothing 
for a family of four, plus an automo- 
bile and eight representative items for 
the home, the average factory laborer 
had to work 4,316 hours in 1914, in 
comparison with only 1,488 hours in 
1936, a reduction of 65% in work- 
ing hours. (Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute) 

* 


Although rayon was first manu- 
factured in this country only twenty- 
seven years ago, U. S. production in 
1937 was approximately 340,000,000 
pounds—enough to supply every 
woman and girl above the age of fif- 
teen with seven dresses, had all this 


yarn been converted into dress 
material. > 
* 


The trailer industry, born during 


the depression, now includes 350 


manufacturers employing thousands 
ot workers. 





THE . 
(Jorhs LEPHONE 
COMPANIES 


6O oF tHe 65 


revenue accounting offices among 


Bell affiliated companies in the U. S. 
—and 500 other telephone revenue offices 


USE 





TRADE MARK 


| Addressograph 


. .. and thousands upon thousands 
of other Addressograph users in 
every kind and size of business 
organization are enjoying the 
same benefits of proven, profitable 
Addressograph methods as these 
Telephone Companies. 


In every kind of office, names, 
addresses, numbers, amounts, or 
other information, must be copied 
on records, reports and communi- 
cations. Addressograph was created 
to handle such work with certified 
accuracy . . . without expense of 
checking. It avoids waste of time, 
money and physical effort. — 


Addressograph writes from a 
metal typing unit, through a rib- 
bon, in typewriter and other type 





styles. All or any part of the re- 
corded information is filled in or 
listed, with or without carbon 
copies, with one swift motion. 
Durable, wearproof metal typing 
units protect valuable records 
against fire and water hazards. 


INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph Methods can be used prof- 
itably in your office. A representa- 
tive near you will be glad to explain. 
Listing in principal city telephone 
directories is “ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY.” If you prefer, write 
to Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





(sg 





ADDRESSOGRAPH 


uerg Business and Organization can profit by 
Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 


SALES AGENCIES IN 








PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 

Bought the FIRST Cab-over-Engine 

INTERNATIONAL 
They NOW own 290 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 








eee |. 


HEN you ship by express you get fast service 

because Railway Express Agency knows the 
hauling business. They bought the first Cab-Over- 
Engine International ever built. And now they 
own 290 of these trucks in their fleet of more than 
600 Internationals. 

Indisputable proof of the highly dependable ser- 
vice and low maintenance cost of International 
Trucks is found in the simple fact that Railway 
Express has added 400 new Internationals to their 
fleet this year! 

Two famous symbols of speed and service ride 
on these great trucks—the well-known Diamond 
of Railway Express and the Triple Diamond of 
International Harvester. Wherever these trucks go 


. 

ve 
on 
re 2 


the nationwide network of the world’s largest 
company-owned truck service organization is al- 
ways at the service of Railway Express. And at the 
service of every International owner! 

It will pay you to apply the experience of Rail- 
way Express to the hauling problems in your busi- 
ness. Your hauling may be the same kind as that of 
Railway Express. Or it may be very different. But 
you can bank on this: Internationals will do the same 
kind of profitable hauling for you. 

Get a demonstration now. International sizes 
range from \4-ton delivery to heavy-duty 6-wheelers. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


HOW should business lead- 
ers act between now and the 
Presidential election of 1940? 
At least a few of them are 
obsessed by the notion that vigorous resuscitation of 
prosperity between now and then would strengthen the 
popularity of the New Deal and encourage voters to 
plump for it. A much larger number of men of affairs 
happily see more clearly. They recognize that business 
and industry will be on trial between now and then. They 
recognize that unless the employing classes can convince 
the public that they are striving sincerely, courageously 
to create better times and greater employment, the ver- 
dict will go against them at the polls—and in favor of 
New Dealers. 

Without shadow of question, every employer, every 
executive, every financier, every banker, every investor, 
every thoughtful citizen should exert himself to the ut- 
most to convince the people that national wellbeing can 
be created by them rather than by politicians, who are 
only spenders of wealth, not creators of wealth. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s vainglorious claim when things were go- 
ing well, “We planned it so,” has been completely ex- 
ploded. It is widely understood that the subsequent 
unhappy realities, actualities, were precipitated mainly by 
New Deal business-baiting. The powerlessness of poli- 
ticians to stem the tide became noon-day clear to every- 
body. 

What the vast majority of American citizens—men, 
women, families—desire above everything else is the 
restoration of full-tide business activity, adequate em- 
ployment, reasonable dividend and interest disbursements 
to investors, governmental receipts sufficient to balance 
the budget. . 

A recrudescence of acute depression between now and 
1940 would unquestionably incite radicalism. 

Restoration of prosperity and employment, which 
would be chiefly credited to business, industrial and 


How will leaders act in 
next two years? 


GET UNDERSTANDING’"’ 


AN 


financial leaders, would swell insistence upon cessation of 
disruptive political experimentation and regimentation. 
America expects every responsible business man to 


do his duty! 
* 


Don't think you are smart EVEN though you may 
have attained executive 
enough to fool the boss 


rank, don’t imagine you are 
smart enough to fool the 
Credit him with having eyes as wide open as 
Nothing more quickly destroys an employer’s 
confidence than discovering that an employee has sought 
to pull the wool over his eyes. He interprets such an 
attempt as an insult to his intelligence. He immediately 
concludes that the would-be hoodwinker lacks sound 
sense, is dumb. 

All this was brought home anew to me the other 
day. Talking with the head of a nationwide organiza- 
tion not very long ago, I happened to mention that I 
had met one of his lieutenants on a certain mission. He 
looked at me quizzically. Then he said: “That was where 
he said he was going and what he was going to do— 
that was what he told you and told me. But I happen 
to have found out the truth. He schemed the trip en- 
tirely in his own personal interest.” 

I noticed when certain recent changes in the organiza- 
tion were commented on in the presence of this same 
senior executive, he made rather a sneering remark when 
the name of the would-be hoodwinker was mentioned. 

What chance, think you, has the offender for promo- 
tion? 


boss. 
yours. 


* 


THE best investment par- 
ents can make is in the edu- 
cation of their offspring. 
The best investment any 
young man can make after leaving school or college is 
in education, in self-improvement. Learn how a youth 


The best investment for 
young men 
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spends most of his own time after finishing his formal 
schooling, and, oftener than not, you can tell whether he 
has in him the stuff from which success springs. Analyz- 
ing the careers of hundreds of Americans who have 
attained eminent place, I have been impressed by the 
number who, even though possessing college diplomas, 
diligently applied themselves to mastering educational 
courses calculated to broaden their knowledge and bet- 
ter fit them for their chosen line of work. 

“Knowledge is power”—and also profit. It will al- 
ways be so regardless of anything and everything poli- 
tical overlords may do. 


* 

How to prepare for your HAVE you given adequate 
later years thought to your later years? 
y This question, addressed to 


busy business leaders, is 
prompted by the starkly different experiences of two 
men who attained high place. One, although a prodigi- 
ous worker, early learned to relax, to play—to fish, hunt, 
play golf and cards. During even his busiest years as 
president of a nationally-known—internationally-known 
—enterprise, he took time off to hie himself away at 
least twice a year to woods-and streams. Having ac- 
cumulated enough to provide for his family, he decided, 
although only sixty, to step from the presidency to the 
chairmanship, having meanwhile trained a capable suc- 
cessor, who was made ranking officer. The chairman 
was left free to come and go. 

This arrangement has worked out with satisfaction all 
around. The chairman, without any twinge of conscience, 
can indulge in his various hobbies, has time to spend 
with his family, has leisure for cultural interests, is in a 
position to render pro bono publico service. These activ- 
ities, combined with the attention he still pays to busi- 
ness, are yielding him more diversified happiness than 
he could enjoy while engrossed in the daily grind. He 
rejoices that he brought himself to making the change. 

Another corporation executive, who had neglected 
everything for his work, reached the prescribed retire- 
ment age. He had made practicaily no friendships out- 
side of his strictly business contacts. He had cultivated 
no hobby, practically no recreation. Released, he found 
himself like a fish out of water. He didn’t know what to 
do, where to go, whom to see. “I’m one of the unem- 
ployed,” he said—and felt. He is virtually without ob- 
jective in life, a bored, unhappy, pitiable, spent, mortal. 

Take time by the forelock. Think ahead. After all, 
there is, or should be, more to life, especially in the sun- 
set years, than the treadmill of business. 

* 
Dame Fortune insists on being wooed 


before being won. 
* 


Managements should consider sega i of 
. ofice workers is getting 
office workers under way. Forehanded 


managements should give 
careful consideration to the wages, hours, etc., of such 
employees. “He gives twice who gives quickly.” Where 
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treatment calls for improvement, action should be taken 
before labor agitators become busy. The undeniable 
truth is that the pay of the majority of clerks and other 
small-salaried folks is out of line with the rates ruling 
for organized workmen. Unless called-for corrective 
action be taken voluntarily, the probabilities all are that 
united pressure will be incited and betterment brought 
about by force. Running an office under union regula- 
tions has awkward drawbacks. Occasional overtime is 
necessary in many concerns, especially in seasonal indus- 
tries. Moreover, it is highly important that such em- 
ployees should feel that they owe their allegiance to their 
company rather than to outside labor leaders. 

Nothing is ever settled until it is settled right. 

* 
Lots of men make a success in life 
but not a success of life. 
7 
AMERICANS are universally 
credited with the world’s great- 
est business achievements. Not 
only has the door of opportunity 
heretofore been wide open, but also the earnable rewards 
have been unlimited. The brainiest had every incentive 
to exert their utmost effort. Americans of humble birth 
have created fortunes unmatched anywhere else. Most 
of them aggressively developed their enterprises by plow- 
ing back the bulk of earnings in order that their concerns 
might grow and grow. 

How far taxation has gone in robbing such men of 
financial reward has just been revealed by two outstand- 
ing business upbuilders, George L. and John A. Hart- 
ford, heads of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 
They disclose that government exacts from them, in taxa- 
tion, 82% and 83%, respectively, of their annual income, 
and that, looking towards the payment of inheritance 
taxes, all that would be left of each dollar earned by them 
from now on would be six cents. Which means that all 
but a minor fraction of the financial reward for their 
work—and they have been slaves to work practically 
fifty-two weeks every year for half-a-century or more— 
goes, not to them, but to tax collectors. 

More than one conspicuously able corporation execu- 
tive has confessed to me that, were he influenced solely 
by financial considerations, he would quit, so tremen- 
dously large a percentage of income has to be handed 
over to the Government. 

Is it not time to call a halt on depriving the nation’s 
greatest brains of incentive to continue to plan and toil 
and sweat in order to expand enterprise, to create em- 
ployment and to insure American world leadership ? 

Politicians fill no pay envelopes, but they can inter- 
fere, and have interfered, with the filling of them. 

Happily, the public have been affording evidence that 
they are becoming alive to these fundamental facts and 
that they will oppose any further attempts to discourage 
creators of employment. 


Incentive must not 
be killed 





uk 
Life without effort is as a seed 
that has not germinated. 
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~ CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





CARLE C. CONWAY 


SOME men are not cast in ordin- 
ary molds. George MacDonald is one 
of them. 

He is an extraordinary combina- 
ion of dynamic, foresighted business 
man, philanthropist, church dignitary 
and winsome comrade. Now, though 
long freed from necessity for money- 
making and snowed under by his 
philanthropic, charitable, religious di- 
rectorships and activities, he has 
amazed his friends by investing mil- 
lions (at the age of 63) in the vast 
hotel properties acquired during re- 
cent years by his crony, Henry L. 
Doherty. 

His workday ranges from ten or 
twelve to sixteen hours. He never 
toiled as hard in amassing his fortune 
as a utility operator as he is toiling 
now to put his latest, far-flung hotel 
interests into shipshape order. One 
day he is at Miami, locale of the 
Doherty-owned Miami Biltmore, 
Roney Plaza and other hotels and 
beach clubs; the next day finds him 
flying to Nassau, home of the palatial 
British-Colonial. Twenty-four hours 
later he may be found in Palm Beach, 
busily planning for the upbuilding of 
the huge Whitehall and Palm Beach 
Biltmore hostelries. 

“T have found,” he remarked in- 
formally to me, “that there are cer- 
tain fundamental principles which 
govern all lines of business. While 
I have not been a hotel man, I am 
already satisfied, from my observa- 
tions and experiences since I entered 
this field, that these same principles 
are applicable to the hotel business.” 

A list of George MacDonald’s titles 
—he is Marquis MacDonald of the 
Catholic Church, among other things 
—and trusteeships and directorships 
in business, benevolent, charitable, 
etc., organizations would fill this col- 
umn. Yet he is as much at home 
with the policeman on his home beat 
as with Popes, a rare combination of 


GENERAL ROBERT E. WOOD 





GEORGE MACDONALD... 
Business man plus 


cultured scholar and aristocrat and 
genuine democrat. 

The fact that he has seen fit to in- 
vest some $5,000,000 in (for him) an 
uncharted business realm, surely is 
interpretable as encouraging, as re- 
flecting his faith in America’s future. 


CHAIRMAN Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, of the Chase National Bank, 
was on sound ground when he de- 
clared the other day that “planned 
economy” and democracy cannot live 
together. Also when he declared that 
“planned economy is the hand-maiden 
of war.” His position was equally 
unassailable when he emphasized that 
private enterprise made America 
great and when he questioned the wis- 
dom of sanctioning Governmental 
sapping, destruction of private enter- 
prise. 

Contrast living conditions and lib- 
erty in our own country with those 
under Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini. 


TIMES have changed. Democracy 
advances. The New York Stock Ex- 
change, which long regarded itself as 
a private club and resented the slight- 
est intrusion, has been democratized 
with a vengeance. It now has to do 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


the bidding of the SEC. The cur- 
tains which long hid its doings have 
been pulled aside. Its every act is 
now open to public and official scru- 
tiny. 

One step in its metamorphosis is 
the election, as governors, of three 
representatives of the public. The 
names selected are universally hailed 
as satisfactory—Carle C. Conway, 
chairman of the Continental Can 
Company, and appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1937, by Charles R. Gay, then 
president of the Exchange, as chair- 
man of the committee “to consider all 
aspects of a further development of 
the organization and administration of 
the Exchange”; Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chi- 
cago ; General Robert E. Wood, presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 

My strong conviction is that the 
politicians have gone quite far enough 
in hedging the stock market with 
rules, regulations, restrictions, and 
that an adequate testing period should 
be granted before instigating addi- 
tional interference with its operations. 





CONGRATULATIONS 
to Charles R. Hook, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, on his forceful communication to 
Representative Martin Dies, chair- 
man of the House Committee inves- 
tigating un-American activities, de- 
manding that the identity of certain 
“high-up Fascist-minded industrial- 
ists” alleged by a Committee inves- 
tigator to be financing un-American 
activities, be revealed to the public. 
President Roosevelt set the condem- 
nable practice of wholesale maligning 
of “economic royalists” and failing to 
produce specific facts and names. Lit- 
tle wonder that lesser bureaucratic 
lights have felt privileged to throw 
mud indiscriminately and irresponsi- 
ibly. 


Proof, please. —B. C. F. 
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Why Business Roars 
About Reports 
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plaint is fast swelling into an out- 

right roar of protest as business 
men find increasingly unbearable the 
burden of the thousands of reports 
which they must periodically submit 
to governmental units, Federal, state 
and local. 

Voluminous, detailed, complicated, 
often apparently needless, these cost- 
ly, time-consuming reports are known 
in one form or another to every busi- 
ness man. 

But, until now, no one has known 
what the over-all picture looks like. 

It’s true that a few individual com- 
panies have backed complaints with 
facts about their report burden. But 
they cannot speak for all companies. 

It’s also true that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Central Statistical Board is 
now studying the subject. But not 
until next year does it hope to have 
enough data in hand to report to the 
President on the number of reports 
business men must annually submit to 
the Federal Government. 

Forbes here presents those facts to- 
day, in a survey launched just before 
the President gave the Central Statis- 
tical Board orders to look into the 
subject. The Forses survey, more- 
over, includes all governmental units ; 
it includes close estimates of actual 
costs; and the facts it has uncovered 
have attracted the keen attention of 
the Central Statistical Board. 

The Brutal Results 

In this, the first study of its kind 
ever made, Forses asked these ques- 
tions of 220 companies in twenty-odd 
fields : 

1. How many reports of all kinds 
are you now required to file per year 
with local, state and Federal govern- 
ments and their agencies and bu- 
reaus? How does this compare with 
five years ago? Ten years ago? 

2. What is the cost per year of 
compiling and preparing these reports 
today? How does this compare with 
five years ago? Ten years ago? 

Sixty-seven companies gave us 
some information ; a number supplied 
complete data. The rest threw in the 
sponge ; just couldn’t figure it out. 

And the brute results are these: 

In ten short years, the number of 
government reports the average com- 
pany has to file per year has sky- 
rocketed 865%. 

During the same ten years, the an- 
nual cost of company reports to gov- 
ernment has soared 440%. 

In more detail: 

Today, 67 companies file 6,217,972 
reports a year, an average of 92,806 
reports per company. It costs 54 of 
these companies $6,630,803, or $122,- 
793 each, to do so. 


Tosser a faint murmur of com- 
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Why Business Men Are Roaring Protest 


NUMBER AND COST OF REPORTS TO GOVERNMENT PER YEAR PER COMPANY 


Number 


Increase 


Cost 


Increase 


10 YEARS AGO 


9,620 


$22,745 


5 YEARS AGO 


18,721 
95% 


$46,840 
106% 


TODAY 


92,806 
865% 


$122,793 
44.0% 





Five years ago, 42 companies sub- 
mitted 786,288 reports a year, an av- 
erage of 18,721 reports per company. 
It cost 29 companies in this group 
$1,358,350, or $46,840 each, to turn 
in their share. 

Ten years ago, 27 companies 
turned in 259,749 reports, an average 
of 9,620 reports per company. Twen- 
ty-one of these companies paid $477,- 
653, or $22,745 each, for the privilege 
of doing so. 

Nor does this tell the whole story. 
Some of these companies counted as 
one report each return they made on 
an individual employee for social-se- 
curity, unemployment-insurance, or 
Federal income-tax purposes. Others 
lumped all such returns covering in- 
dividual employees, and counted them 
as but one item each. Still others 
ignored them completely. 


Where the Costs Come From 


Business men may differ as to the 
tally of reports (though it really mat- 
ters little whether you count a social- 
security return containing a list of 
100,000 employees as one or 100,000 
reports ; the same work is involved). 
But what business men agree upon is 
that the number and cost of these 
statistical returns combine to form a 
tremendous burden. In fact, many of 
them feel that they spend more time 
and money in filling out government 
blanks than they do in running their 
own business. 

“A large amount of the time of the 
executive officers and other important 
officials of this company is absorbed 
by these reports, instead of being de- 
voted to operating problems,” ruefully 
declares one public-utility chairman. 

“Today,” adds a steel man, “every 
agency of the government seems to 
think up new ways of taking money 
from taxpayers from year to year, 
with the result that much information 
that is readily available, based on 


previous requirements, is not called 
for, but some other information has 
to be dug out to comply with the new 
demands. At times it is difficult to 
understand what use this voluminous 
data can be to anyone.” 

Where does the cost of these re- 
ports originate ? 

First, in the added clerical help that 
needs to be employed in gathering 
and computing data for them (some 
companies have created entirely new 
departments for this purpose). Sec- 
ond, in the time devoted by executives 
of each company to the returns. 
Third, in the fees of “master minds” 
who are called in by companies, and 
who alone can divine what is in the 
government mind when it asks some 
of its complicated questions. Nor does 
this take into account the overtime 
paid employees, the dinners supplied 
to them when they work late, the new 
accounting machines and systems that 
have to be installed or rented. 

How many reports must individual 
companies annually file? 

A food-products company estimates 
510,000. A New York City bank 
counts up 280,000. A meat packer, 
141,628. A public utility, 75,000. A 
railroad, 102,360. A string of chain 
stores, 627,261. 

To an oil company falls the rare 
distinction of filling out the greatest 
number of returns annually. It com- 
piles 1,135,000 reports at a cost of 
$1,250,000. To a public-utility hold- 
ing company, strangely enough, falls 
the equally rare distinction of filling 
in the lowest number of forms. This 
year it will send in 32; five years ago, 
it sent in six; and ten years ago it 
sent in five. But a subsidiary of this 
company reports that this year 406 
reports will be made at a cost of 
$41,000; five years ago, 224 reports 
were compiled at a cost of $20,000; 
ten years ago, the totals were 159 re- 
ports, and $16,500 in expense. 


What are these reports? 

Some are common to most busi- 
nesses. There are the information re- 
turns on employee income sent once a 
year to the U. S. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Then there is the 
quarterly report on each employee for 
the Social Security Board. Reports 
to the various state unemployment- 
insurance funds go forth at from one 
to three-month intervals; when an 
employee is laid off data required 
from the company by the state piles 
up indescribably. Also, there are each 
company’s own income-tax and other 
tax reports to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to each state government in 
whose state it does business, and to 
municipalities as well. 

But does this tell the complete 
story? Hardly. 


A Long List—and Growing 


Suppose your company is a bank. 
Well, you report various and detailed 
aspects of your condition to the U. S. 
Comptroller of the Currency at least 
three times a year (if yours is a na- 
tional bank) ; to the Federal Reserve 
bank in your district daily, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly and _ semi-an- 
nually (if you are a member of the 
System) ; to the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation semi-annually 
and annually (if you are a member) ; 
and to your state banking department 
weekly, quarterly and yearly (if yours 
is a state bank). And you report to 
the Federal Housing Administration 
the details of each FHA loan you 
make. 

Suppose yours is a manufacturing 
company with securities in the hands 
of the public. Each month every ex- 
ecutive of your company owning more 
than 10% of the company’s stock 
must report his position to the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission. Once a 
year, you send the SEC a certified 

(Continued on page 34) 
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. D. Frazet 


Flintkote Company was primarily 

a maker of asphalt roofing. Nine- 
ty per cent. of its sales were in this 
product. And since the building trade 
had come on lean times, Flintkote was 
up against it. 

Today, Flintkote is still among the 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
asphalt roofing. 

But its list of products now totals 
sixty-eight ; and the concern is also 
doing business in sound-deadening 
compounds for automobiles, water- 
proofing and protective emulsions for 
industrial use, rubber soling for shoes, 
corrugated-paper containers, road- 
construction materials and other var- 
ied goods. And because of all this 
diversification, Flintkote is in a 
stronger competitive position than 
ever before. 

Looking for the man in this happy 
state of affairs, we find President 
I. J. Harvey Jr. 

Harvey admits that, when he joined 
Flintkote in 1931, he knew nothing 
whatever about the building game; he 
had been an oil executive. His chief 
characteristic, however, is a nose for 
new business. Harvey didn’t precisely 
change Flintkote’s thinking; rather, 


Qin or eight years ago, the 
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Otto Hess 


“Business is there if you'll go and get it” 


related; but above all, try things. 


Diversify; aim at new markets; keep products more-or-less 


That’s the chart with 


which President Harvey has steered Flintkote out of the 


doldrums which threatened it 


he ventilated it, gave it a chance to 
breathe fresh, invigorating business 
air. 

Harvey would be the first to protest 
that his company’s progress has not 
been a team effort. And so it has. 
Research chemists, manufacturing 
managers, salesmanagers, advertising 
and promotion heads—they have all 
played an important part. For that’s 
the way Harvey works. A topnotch 
organizer, he believes in deputizing 
responsibility to others and placing 
faith in their judgment. What’s more, 
he backs them up. That’s the kind 
of leadership which always makes for 
a good score—particularly in sales. 


Out Go the Cobwebs 


And Flintkote is completely sales 
minded. From laboratory to district 
office, from president to reception girl, 
every Flintkote eye is focused on get- 
ting the order. This is a philosophy 
Harvey brought with him when he 
came. 

He isn’t really old enough yet to 
have had an extensive background. 
He’s just forty. A University of 
California graduate, he served in the 
war—first as a sailor, then as an 
Army flyer—and afterward took a 


job with the Shell Oil Company on 
the Pacific Coast. He worked in the 
company’s plants for a while (long 
enough, he says, to find out that the 
product has to be right) and later hit 
the road as a truck-driver salesman. 

Eventually he became salesman- 
ager. In that capacity, he succeeded 
in building up business throughout 
the Coast states and Hawaii. Then, 
in 1930, Shell sent him to London to 
take over European operations. But 
Harvey was scarcely established in 
the city of fish-and-chips when he was 
called back to the vice-presidency of 
Flintkote, in which Shell had bought 
a controlling interest. 

It was 1931. Things were bad, and 
growing worse. Nobody was build- 
ing houses to put asphalt roofing on. 
So above each Flintkote factory hung 
the repellent threat of cobwebs. 

Talking with Harvey, you would 
guess him to be the type who will 
cheerfully take a chance—and who 
will have a good swat at it too. You 
can picture him on a golf course 
hunching his husky shoulders and 
pasting one two-hundred-and-fifty 
yards down the middle. Or, in a 
friendly poker game, you can see him 
pushing a pile of chips at you with an 
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affable smile that might mean any- 
thing from a small pair to a full house. 
Harvey, a high-grade salesman him- 
self, has all the vigor, confidence and 
optimism that go to make up that 
attribute. 

His personal outlook was a distinct 
asset to him when he first went to 
work for Flintkote. And so was his 
confessed ignorance of the business. 
For it doubtless gave him a simpler 
picture of the problem than he might 
have had otherwise. Flintkote owned 
a number of plants ; the question was, 
what to do with them? As matters 
stood, also, the company eggs were in 
one basket, and in a basket already 
well crowded. Overproduction and 
price battles were not unknown to 
the roofing trade. 


Research Gets Its Innings 


Quite logically, Harvey thought it 
would be smart to draw a bead on 
some new markets. Keep your prod- 
ucts more or less related, of course; 
move slowly so as not to skyrocket 
your sales expense; but nevertheless, 
diversify. This would not merely 
broaden the sales view, he pointed 
out ; it would also help existing prod- 
ucts. If, for example, a dealer had 
several Flintkote items to handle, it 
would mean that shipments to him 
would be made in carload lots rather 
than in small units. Result: A favor- 
able break in freight charges. Which 
would mean, in turn, a better chance 
to meet price competition. 

To Harvey’s confreres at Flintkote, 
this appeared reasonable enough to be 
tried, anyway. The company had 
some products, in fact, which were 
merely not being emphasized. Flint- 
kote began to look around. 

Research men were launched on a 
program of experimentation, and sales 
experts began a study of the com- 
pany’s future prospects. Nor was 
there anything vague about these in- 
vestigations. Harvey sought a specific 
plan whereby the course of the con- 
cern could be plotted three years, five 
years, and ten years ahead. 

Soon, Flintkote was extending its 
feelers. A line of asbestos roofing 
materials was added. Next came 
mineral-wool insulation for homes, 
followed by board insulation. Pacific 
Coast plants started the manufacture 
of mulch and pulp-board boxes and 
containers. 

As a means of opening up the mar- 
ket of general industry, Flintkote 
probed the subject of asphaltic emul- 
sions and developed numerous coat- 
ings for waterproofing and damp- 
proofing purposes. Always, the aim 
was toward products that would be 
flexible and easily used ; and on many 


of the most popular materials in this 
field Flintkote owns exclusive patents. 

Introduction of the all-steel auto- 
mobile body presented some new 
problems. Rumbles and squeaks had 
to be eliminated. Flintkote went after 
this market in a spry fashion and, as 
a result, today supplies the sound- 
deadening materials used in two out 
of every three cars sold. 

While all this was going on, Harvey 
became president of the company in 
1934. His personal selling psychology 
has always been, “Business is there if 
you'll go and get it.” That became 
the lodestar of Flintkote. 

Very frequently, the successful 
business head is one of two general 
types. He may be a management ex- 
pert, shrewd, analytical, studious; a 
man whose strong suit is triple-A 
judgment under all circumstances. 
On the other hand, he may be—with 
equal success—the inspirational sort 





Harvey’s office. After listening at- 
tentively to your story, he says, “Do 
you think it will work?” You assure 
him that you do. “Okay, let’s try it.” 
That’s all. No fuss, no fuming, no 
labored stage-wait. In MHarvey’s 
code, promptness of action is worth a 
very great deal. 

This is not to say that his decisions 
are impetuous or reckless. On the 
contrary, he always has a weather eye 
on Flintkote funds. Every item, 
from production costs to advertising 
and selling expense, is carefully 
budgeted and analyzed. Furthermore, 
there is a noticeable elerment of the 
watchman in Harvey. In addition to 
a nose for new business, he seems to 
have an intuitive nose for trouble. 
Generally speaking, he doesn’t need 
a lot of time in which to decide a 
matter; if there’s any flaw in a plan 
or idea, his mind drops on it at once. 
Judging by his record of the past few 


Otto Hess 


Swiftness garners sales. Flintkote’s promotion booklets on the 1938 FHA program were 
mailed to dealers just two hours after President Roosevelt signed the new Act 


who makes an excellent, aggressive 
leader, but who must be watched for 
fear that in his spendthrift enthusiasm 
he will give away the company’s 
plants. Harvey’s strong point is a 
nice balance between the two. 

Upon assuming the presidency of 
Flintkote, Harvey began a gradual 
simplification of the executive set-up. 
Little by little, he eliminated all hard- 
and-fast methods of procedure, and 
reduced time-wasting formality as 
much as possible. 

Today, Harvey’s own door is al- 
ways open to his department heads. 
Perhaps you have a sudden idea. You 
think about it, examine it from vari- 
ous viewpoints. Then in you go to 


years, Flintkote is not apt to make 
many mistakes under the Harvey 
guidance. 

While he has this high regard for 
efficient and thrifty management, 
Harvey’s main interest lies not in the 
current status of the bank account but 
in the sales chart. Most of his own 
creative thought is devoted to this 
phase of the business. For without a 
healthy volume of sales, he argues, 
there will be no bank account. 

Very early in the game, Harvey let 
it be known that since Flintkote was 
in business to sell goods it behooved 
everybody in the organization to think 
in those terms. Everybody. If a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HOOSIER 


OMETHING is happening to 

taxes in Fort Wayne. 

This city, second largest in In- 
diana, has a lower tax rate than any 
other major city in the State. 

Considering size, it has one of the 
lowest adjusted tax rates in the na- 
tion; and it has a lower per capita 
debt than any other city of its size. 

At a time when taxes are generally 
increasing all over the country, Fort 
Wayne’s rates have steadily dropped. 
Next year’s tax rates, just fixed, are 
at the lowest level in ten years in 
spite of an increase in the poor-relief 
levy. And while Fort Wayne has 
been slashing taxes right and left, 
nevertheless the bonded indedtedness 
of city and county has been cut $2,- 
300,000 in the last three years. 

A result so unusual could hardly 
have come about by accident. And 
before you look very far into the situ- 
ation you run head-on into the story 
of the Taxpayers Research Associa- 
tion—a story of a spectacular result 
achieved by a non-spectacular but 
amazingly effective method. 

Four years ago, citizens took a look 
at their rising mountain of taxes and 
were shocked: Since 1904, the 
amount of annual property taxes had 
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E FOR HIGH TAXES 


Clem J. Steigmeyer 


multiplied itself seven times while the 
population had little more than 
doubled. It was time to call a halt. 

Everyone was talking about high 
taxes and blaming officeholders. But 
a few thinking citizens decided to do 
more than talk. They argued: 

Why not admit from the beginning 
that government is necessary and 
must be paid for? But why have 
more government than can be paid 
for or why pay for more government 
than is being received? 

Why not organize on a fact-find- 
ing, permanent, non-partisan, non- 
political basis, with the simple but 
long-range program of showing ex- 
actly how good local government can 
be obtained at the lowest cost? 


Able Men Carry the Ball 


With these thoughts in mind, a 
group of citizens decided to take the 
tax bull by the horns. In March, 
1934, Arthur F. Hall, president of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co. and powerful civic leader, called 
them together and incorporated the 
Taxpayers Research Association of 
Fort Wayne. Dues were set at $1 a 
year for small property owners (gen- 
eral members) ; they were higher for 


large property owners (sustaining 
members), being based upon a fixed 
percentage of the assessed value of 
property owned. 

Mr. Hall.was elected president. 
A. C. McCoy, a former county auditor 
and city comptroller, was appointed 
full-time executive secretary, a realtor 
was elected vice-president, and an 
eloquent, hard-hitting lawyer was 
chosen attorney. The Association 
has ten directors representing the sus- 
taining members; the five others rep- 
resenting general members include a 
physician, the assistant postmaster, 
the secretary of a local labor union. 

From the outset, the Association 
took good advantage of a State law 
providing that tax-adjustment boards 
for each county hold public hearings 
where budget makers must show 
cause for the money they request each 
Fall before the tax rate is fixed for 
the ensuing year. 

But the Research Association did 
not wait for the coming Fall meet- 
ing of the tax adjusters. A staff of 
accountants immediately set to work 
examining every disbursement and 
receipt—about 700,000 of them—of 
different units of local government 
covering a period of five years. The 
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Lowest tax rate in ten years—city and county debt slashed $2,300,000—tax- 
spenders’ budgets completely deflated—duplication, extravagance, tax-con- 
suming generalities wholly eliminated—Fort Wayne shows that it can be 


done. 


analyzed disbursements were equiva- 
lent to a volume of 600 pages of 
schedules and statements. 

This research was necessary to 
obtain a clear picture so that intel- 
ligent recommendations might be 
made. An entire year’s expenses of 
one department, for example, was 
itemized in the county auditor’s re- 
port as “Salaries $17,272.55; other 
expenses, $40,770.82.” In four de- 
partments one year’s “other expense”’ 
items amounted to $121,000. Natural- 
ly, neither the taxpayers’ organization 
nor anyone else could make intel- 
ligent recommendations on _ these 
items until they were broken down. 


Hard Facts vs. Guesswork 


In addition, committees of citizens, 
carefully chosen for their business ex- 
perience in judging fair compensation 
for materials and service, were se- 
lected to go over the proposed budg- 
ets of the different units of govern- 
ment—the civil city, the school city, 
the library and the county. After 
completing their work, the commit- 
tees met officers of the Research As- 
sociation, and decided upon recom- 
mendations to be made to the Adjust- 
ment Board. 


The method is simple, widely applicable—and it works! 


The Association had no need for 
guesswork. Regardless of a public 
official’s opinion or wishes, it knew 
how much each budget could be cut 
without injuring efficient service. 

Armed with a formidable array of 
facts, the Association went before the 
Tax Adjustment Board which met 
in the Fall of 1934 to fix the new tax 
rate. No flamboyant oratory was 
necessary. When a budget maker 
was asked why he specified a given 
amount for a certain item and he re- 
plied in general terms, as he some- 
times did, that he guessed the figure 
was about what that department had 
in other years, the Research Asso- 
ciation looked at the analysis on this 
particular budget. It pointed out how 
much was needed to serve the depart- 
ment efficiently and told him to the 
exact penny how much had been 
spent in other years. 

A saving of $32,960.49 was made 
on one item alone. It appeared in the 
submitted budget as “Departmental 
Salaries” and was eliminated when 
subsequent examination brought out 
that it was not to be used for salaries 
but for “something else.’”” There were 
several flagrant instances of money 
budgeted for one thing and spent for 


1 The chart that shocked Fort Wayne, shown 
by TRA’s President Henry E. Branning Jr. 


2 President Arthur F. Hall of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life outlines the plan, cries “Let’s act!” 


- A citizens’ committee combs a budget, 
item by item, to shear off waste, duplication 


another—money levied for river 
beautification and flood prevention 
used to pay for unnecessary watch- 
men’s salaries; payrolls charged to 
material costs. By merely getting 
prices and quotations, the Associa- 
tion found that one unit of govern- 
ment could buy merchandise for 75% 
of what was proposed. 

In the police-department budget 
was a $6,000 proposal for gasoline. 
The Board promptly reduced the 
amount when the Association’s sec- 
retary, reading from his analysis, 
told the adjusters that the depart- 
ment during the previous year had 
used “21,320 gallons of gasoline at a 
total cost of $3,329.24.” The re- 
search group found in another in- 
stance that $631.71 had been spent in 
four years to pay for fountain pens 
for county offices, some of them at 
the rate of $8.75 each—an item to 
which no one before had apparently 
paid any attention. “Somebody must 
have been doing a good deal of writ- 
ing,” observed the taxpayers’ attor- 
ney, ‘‘and doing it so rapidly that the 
pen points got hot and it was nec- 
essary to work them in relays. I have 
used my fountain pen for seven years. 
I paid $3 for it, and it still works.” 

Shylock Was a Piker 

When the Research Association got 
on the job it found that local debt, 
contracted by government in past 
years, was taking 21.8 cents out of 
every tax dollar. It urged govern- 
ment to adhere more strictly to a pay- 
as-you-go basis and to amortize all 
existing loans, for costly interest was 
placing a heavy and unnecessary 
burden on the taxpayers. It found, 
to give a startling example, that tax 
money was still being collected to pay 
interest on money borrowed by the 
city shortly after the Civil War. 
Since then, the bonds have been 
finally refunded on a principal-reduc- 
tion plan that will see the seventy- 
year-old debt completely liquidated 
by 1952. But by that time, taxpayers 
will have paid interest totaling $899,- 
085. on a loan of $299,000. 

These instances are typical of many 
examples which the Research Asso- 
ciation dug out, not particularly of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Make Factories Your Sales Tools 


Edwin Laird Cady 


Opening factory doors to the public is now a fast-developing tool for increasing sales, improving public relations. 
Here are pointers, used by notably successful companies, on how to win sales and influence visitors 


page news. Hoary old common- 

places of sales promotion though 
they are, plant visits are now crashing 
the headlines. And these trips are be- 
ing handled in bigger and more 
dramatic ways than ever before. 

For companies today realize that 
there is an important public-relations 
job to be done—to lift the mask and 
show that American industry is no 
more than a _ good-willed, hard- 
worked servant. And companies also 
find that the sales-making power of 
production-method displays has been 
amazingly underestimated. 

As a result, there is today an unor- 
ganized but mutual movement afoot 
to open factory doors and let the pub- 
lic in to watch the machinery. 

Public relations and sales promo- 
tion are teamed to get more visitors 
into plants. Managements have 
solved the old problems and laid the 
old fears about plant guests. There 
is a new and workable technique for 
handling visitors. Careful thought is 
given to executive responsibility for 
plant visitors. 


Tose. through factories are front- 


Specialization Pays Here, Too 


The Western Electric Co., for ex- 
ample, has a visitors’ bureau with a 
special executive head. In other com- 
panies, responsibility is carried by the 
chief receptionist, by the sales-promo- 
tion manager and by others in ac- 
cordance with the make-up of the 
visiting groups. Commonly, there is 
one executive responsible for the gen- 
eral public as visitors, others to take 
over for visiting engineers, foreign 
potentates and those whose visiting 
is impelled by more than curiosity. 

The more definite the arrangements 
for visitors, the more thorough is the 
pre-planning of the visits. 

Planning includes selecting and 
training of guides, studying the 
peculiar interests of types of guests, 
determining what will most interest 
them, working out the degrees of 
necessity of guarding secrets, estab- 
lishing safety precautions, choosing 
printed matter to be given visitors 
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both before and after their visits, and 
soon. There is usually a standard or 
everyday plan for tourists who drop 
in without warning. But manage- 
ments like to make special prepara- 
tions for their guests. 

Plans are made to talk to each 
group from its own viewpoint. The 
viewpoint of the general public, for 
example, is always: “How does what 
I am seeing affect anything which I 
buy and use?” Housewives at the 
General Electric Co.’s plant in Sche- 
nectady, as one instance, always like 
to watch refrigerators being made. 

Groups must be controlled as to 
time allowed, routes and size. In 
time used, two hours is about the 
limit which casual tourists want to 
give to a plant trip, but other groups 
may take several days. For routes, 
some managements have established 
several starting points for trips, and 
are using them in rotation so timed 
that no two guides are ever talking 


within earshot of each other. In size, 
eight guests to one guide is about the 
limit for safety and satisfaction. 

The selection and training of guides 
is not easy. As a first step in it, a 
thorough reading of Dale Carnegie 
is widely recommended. Not all vis- 
itors can be handled by ordinary 
guides. Western Electric Co. has a 
ruling that the head of its visitors’ 
bureau can draft anyone in the com- 
pany—from executive to employee in 
the plant—as a guide. 


What Makes a Good Guide? 


Some companies prefer their guides 
to learn by doing. Armstrong Cork 
Co.’s guides divide their time be- 
tween guiding and clerical work, and 
so are taught about machines by 
keeping machine-process records. 

Personnel departments are work- 
ing out special training courses for 
guides. They find that the best pros- 
pects for these jobs have pleasant 


At the end, Buick guests receive a picture story of the tour 








voices and personalities, keen interest 
in machines and processes, liking for 
people, and the ability to grasp and 
follow printed instructions. Success- 
ful guides are of all ages, and range 
from former employees to mail car- 
riers, college professors, soldiers, sail- 
ors, salesmen and all other habitual 
contactors of the public. Good guides 
can be taught in two-week training 
courses, and will show their aptitudes 
or ineptitudes in their first ten days 
on the job. 

It helps the guides to be provided 
with drama for their work. Of 
course, machines which give off 
colors, smokes, noises or flames pro- 
vide their own drama. Significant 
processes like the dyeing of leather, 
which lack drama in themselves, are 
built up by “if” exhibits showing what 
would happen if the process were 
mishandled. Special machines are 
supplied with odd colors, chromium- 
plated parts, molded plastic drawer 
knobs and control handles, and some 
are even gold plated. A good stunt 
is to emphasize safety clothing, for 
there is always high color and drama 
in a man who works in armor. 

To help with drama and to make 
explaining easy, visitors are given 
printed guidebooks with paragraphs 
numbered to correspond with num- 
bers on signs over machines. There 
is even talk of giving employees num- 
bered uniforms like football players. 

One of the best ways to make 
things clear to visitors, is the old 
teaching method of telling them in 
advance what they are going to see, 
and telling them afterwards what they 
have seen. For this, printed material 
is used. 


Give Them Something to Take Away 


Almost every company has some 
sort of an “inside our plant” piece 
which can be sent to oncoming visit- 
ors. In addition, many companies 
pick from their advertising literature 
special pieces of interest to individual 
guests and forward them in advance 
of the visit. For groups of one hun- 
dred or more special visitors, some 
companies even have special literature 
produced by offset or other inexpen- 
sive processes. Annual stockholders’ 
reports of the modern dramatic and 
illustrated kind are appreciated by 
those visitors who really desire to be 
informed. 

Visitors’ identification tags offer 
good chances to put over selling 
slogans, build goodwill, and impress 
the need of safety precautions. Many 
companies intend these .tags to be 
kept as souvenirs, and print and 
word them accordingly. 

Guidebooks are splendid tools for 





General Electric’s guides talk in terms of visitors’ interests 


goodwill building and for practical 
sales promotion. Some managements 
have special editions of their house 
magazines printed for visitors. And 
companies having special use for fol- 
low-up lists sometimes take advantage 
of the two hours or so the visitors are 
in the plants to transcribe their names 
to addressing-machine plates and thus 
hand outgoing visitor. personally- 
addressed cards of thanks for visiting. 

Laying the old fears was the 
hardest part of working out the new 
technique of handling plant trips. 
For those fears were real, solidly 
grounded on real dangers. 

Any management wishing to take 
advantage of the new visitor tech- 
nique must think of the old fears in 
the present tense—to some degree, 
in the ever-present tense. 

One of the toughest old fears is that 
visitors will carry away secrets of 
processes. But managements are 
making exhibitions of non-secret 
processes so interesting that guests 
simply do not notice that there are 
secret places which they have not 
seen. And visitors know their obli- 
gations as guests; they are intrigued 
rather than piqued when told: “Of 
course, you know that we keep some 
secrets from you.” 

Another old fear is that of employee 
attitude. But if employees are told 
what is going on, their attitude be- 
comes helpful. Rather than feeling 
themselves “exhibited,” workers take 
pride in being part of the show. 
Women have their hair waved espe- 


cially for the visitors; men put on 
fresh, clean clothing ; and all get their 
machines and surroundings into the 
neatest possible order. Instead of 
lagging, output actually steps up. 

Built around some of the efforts of 
“realist” playwrights, is the fear of a. 
bad effect on employee psychology. 
But workmen do not get inferiority 
complexes because their machines are 
more dramatic than themselves. On 
the contrary, they are thrilled to show 
how their finger tips can control brute 
forces. As a sailor loves a good 
ship, a workman loves and likes to 
show off a good machine. 


Up to the Safety Department 


Then there is fear of visitor atti- 
tudes. But when people see how 
modern machines really work, they 
do not think that men are being 
“machine-age brutalized.” Rather, 
they are filled with a new respect for 
workmen, and labor takes on more of 
the dignity which it deserves. The 
visitor attitude is the best part of 
plant exhibition as a sales-promotion 
device. 

A real fear is that of accidents. 
But this is a challenge to the safety 
department. 

Some managements require visitors 
to sign liability releases. The minor 
effect of releases is to lessen insurance 
risks and costs. But the major effect 
is to impress the guests with a sense 
of personal responsibility for safety— 
the same responsibility which makes a 


(Continued on page 40) 
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you do not know how to enjoy 
it. Higher material standards are 
no good if you do not know how to 
use them for a better life. Economic 
ideals must include the ideal of beauty 
as well as the ideal of plenty. We 
want new capital, far more capital 
than is being created today, but we 
want it not only to advance material 
wellbeing but because we want a bet- 
ter and more beautiful life for the citi- 
zens. —Sir Basit BLAcKETT. 


|; is no good making a fortune if 


You can never get ahead of anyone 
as long as you are trying to get even 
with him. 

—RetAit MERCHANTS’ BULLETIN. 


Law and orderly reform go for- 
ward hand in hand. Without orderly 
reform, law becomes tyranny; with- 
out law, reform becomes anarchy.-— 
Witt1Am S. CULBERTSON, former 
member Federal Trade Commission. 


Things in which we do not take joy 
are either a burden upon our minds 
to be got rid of at any cost; or they 
are useful, and therefore in tempo- 
rary and partial relation to us, be- 
coming burdensome when their util- 
ity is lost; or they are like wander- 
ing vagabonds, loitering for a mo- 
ment on the outskirts of our recogni- 
tion, and then passing on. A thing is 
only completely our own when it is 
a thing of joy to us. 

—RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Though flattery blossoms _ like 
friendship, there is a vast difference 
in the fruit. —SOocrRATES. 


Home is the one place in all this 
world where hearts are sure of each 
other. It is the place of confidence. 
It is the spot where expressions of 
tenderness gush out without any 
drea¢ of ridicule. 

FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 





American business men must learn 
human nature to the point of accept- 
ing as necessary the Rabble Rouser 
of the Right. .. . To get fast action 
somebody must stir millions to gen- 
uine anger over conditions which are 
adversely affecting their lives. 

—W acter B. PITKIN. 





A TEXT 


A wise man is strong: Yea, a man 
of knowledge increaseth strength.— 
Proverbs 24:5. 


Sent in by C. C. Bryan, Tipton, | 
Ind. What is your favorite text? 


A Fores book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 
Juin. 

















None of us can live well by an oc- 
casional good resolution. Everything 
depends on storing up in ourselves, 
by a habit of well-doing, a great and 
ever-increasing fund of moral pow- 
er which shall be available to brace 
us against sudden temptation, to help 
us to carry out better purposes and 
to hold us steady and true to the 
ideal. —H. A. Momrorp. 


The fortunate circumstances of 
our lives are generally found at last 
to be of our own producing. 

—GOLDSMITH. 


We don’t need democratization of 
privilege. What we need is the self- 
discipline of democracy.—Tuomas I. 
PARKINSON, president, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. 


A nail is driven out by another 
nail ; habit is overcome by habit. 
—ERASMUS. 


Fundamental Facts of Religion 


Man is condemned on account of 
his sins alone. 

Salvation is the gift of God through 
grace alone. 

Redemption is through the cruci- 
fied Christ alone. 

God’s means of grace are effected 
through the Holy Spirit alone. 

Justification before God by faith 
alone. 

Authority through religion in the 
word of God alone. 

The priesthood of believers exists 
through the risen Christ alone. 

The brotherhood of believers is 
through the church alone. 

The Christian life lives by love 
alone. 

Liberty of conscience by truth 
alone.—Watton H. Greever, D.D. 





If you are tempted to reveal a tale 
someone has told to you about an- 
other, make it pass, before you speak, 
three gates of gold. Three narrow 
gates, first, “Is it true?” Then, “Is 
it needful?” In your mind give truth- 
ful answer, and the next is last and 


narrowest, “Is it kind?” And if to 
reach your lips at last it passes 
through these gateways three, then 
you may tell, nor ever fear what the 
result of speech may be. —ANoN. 


A year of self-surrender will bring 
larger blessings than four-score years 
of selfishness. —HeENryY VAN Dyke. 


It isn’t just the backing up a little 
that constitutes a defeat—it’s the fact 
that you are content to stay back. 

—THE Pick-Up. 


The fountain of contentment must 
spring up in the mind; and he who 
has so little knowledge of human na- 
ture as to seek happiness by chang- 
ing anything but his own disposi- 
tion, will waste his life in fruitless 
efforts and multiply the griefs which 
he purposes to remove. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Personality is a person among per- 
sons. There is no personality of one 
man on a desert island. 

—KILPATRICK. 


The man who wins may have been 
counted out several times, but he 
didn’t hear the referee. 

NATIONAL REAL EstaTE REVIEW. 





Exaggeration is a blood relation 
to falsehood and nearly as blamable. 
—Hosea BALLov. 


To admit error candidly, to begin 
over again courageously, to accept ad- 
vice thankfully, to act only after care- 
ful thinking, to make mistakes pay, 
to apologize when found wrong— 
these are painful duties we owe our- 
selves—duties that pay when put into 
practice. 

—INTERNATIONAL PAPER MONTHLY. 


It is chiefly through books that we 
enjoy intercourse with superior 
minds; and these invaluable com- 
munications are within the reach of 
all. —MMmeE. pE GENLIS. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. See page 38. 
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What's New 
In Business 


Cheer for the Weary 


On page 12, Forbes presents the 
first survey ever made of a condition 
which seriously concerns every busi- 
ness man. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Central Statistical Board is 
busy working out detailed recom- 
mendations for relieving report-weary 
business men of some of their burden. 

The Board needs and asks the co- 
operation of business men in order 
that it, in turn, may help them. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Morris A. Copeland 
tells ForBEs: 

“In making this study, it would be 
helpful to the Board to receive from 
any business concern which can 
furnish it, an itemized list of the 
questionnaires, report forms and tax 
returns filed during the last fiscal 
year. 

“It is desirable that this list should 
include forms filed with state and 
local governments and private organi- 
zations, as well as those filed with 
Federal agencies. 

“The Board would also be glad to 
receive comments from any interested 
business men on duplications in the 
information they are called on to 
furnish; on the direct cost of filling 
out principal reports and returns ; and 
on whether various reporting require- 
ments conflict with each other in such 
a way as needlessly to complicate 
their records. 

“Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Central Statistical 
Board, Washington, D. C.” 


Answer to Labor Problems? 


Two October meetings focussed 
business men’s attention on labor re- 
lations as the key men in the labor 
picture—the foremen on the firing 
line—got together to talk over mutual 
problems and look for new solutions. 

First was the initial meeting on 
Oct. 1 of the New York Association 
of Foremen’s Clubs in an all-day con- 
ference. 

Second was the mid-October con- 





BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








SETBACK 


September business figures, now coming in, reveal that re- 
covery pace slackened, sentiment got setback, as blossoming 
business comeback wilted under two catastrophic blows— 
disastrous hurricane on Atlantic Coast, tornado of war hysteria 
in Europe. 





SNAPBACK 


But early October shows definite signs of snapback. Recon- 
struction begins in hurricane-wrecked regions (p. 22) ; while 
reconstruction of Europe on an at-least-temporarily less war- 
breeding basis, long Utopian dream of world’s business men 


(Fores, Sept. 15, p. 12), begins to develop into not-too-remote 
possibility. 





HOME AGAIN 


Immensely encouraged by foreign news, U. S. business men 
turn their thoughts home again, get still more encourage- 
ment from strong probability that many business indices will 
pass last year’s levels within a month. Twenty-five reasons 
for optimism are detected in economic, political, business events 
now crystallizing (p. 24). Stock market analysts agree that 
higher stock prices probably lie ahead (pp. 36, 37). 





DIAGNOSIS 


One attention-getting domestic development is publication of 
survey and diagnosis of condition long acting as harsh ir- 
ritant on business system (pp. 12, 21). Another is two re- 
ports on tax-reducing campaigns backed by business men, 
showing how, why, they get results (pp. 16, 22). 





THREE MORE 


A third limelighted event is imminent going-into-effect of 
Federal Wages-&-Hours Law (p. 30). A fourth is recom- 
mendation to be made by Federal commission now digging 
into facts on rail-wage controversy. A fifth is opening of new 
U. S. Supreme Court term, with basic controversy on TVA— 
whether it is primarily for power or flood control and navi- 
gation—on the calendar. 





PEACE PLEA 


A. F. of L., in annual conclave at Houston, rips off lid, bit- 
terly denounces CIO, John L. Lewis, NLRB. Nevertheless, 
some light begins to filter through war clouds in labor sky 
when President Roosevelt, in message to convention, urges 
leaders of organized labor to bury differences before public 
reaction against them takes definite form in restrictive meas- 
ures, loss of prestige. New state labor laws, to be voted on 
Nov. 8, indicate that public resentment is already setting in. 





CIO, TOO? 


Some observers opine that CIO’s November get-together will 
get message similar to that sent A. F. of L., that President 
Roosevelt may turn up as mediator of peace pact between 
battling factions. Meanwhile, United Automobile Workers’ 
factional rupture gets patched up through CIO intervention; 
but whether that means industrial peace in automobile indus- 
try remains to be seen (p. 42). 





NO RATTLES 





White House “spokesman” asks less saber-rattling against 
government on part of business; business, through National 
Association of Manufacturers, says saber-rattling is out, sug- 
gests government might make same pledge. 





vention of the National Association 
of Foremen at Akron, Ohio. 


discussion of 








foremen’s problems. 


For eighteen years foremen’s clubs 
in the Middle West have been active 
company organizations. The National 
Association provides a common meet- 
ing place for foremen to swap ideas 
and talk to executives in frank, open 
discussion. Now clubs in the Asso- 
ciation represent companies in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and Pennsylvania 
and the membership totals more than 
15,000. This year’s conference—the 
fifteenth—will include trips through 
Akron plants, talks by company ex- 
ecutives and open forums for general 


Today New York’s newly-formed 
organization comes into the picture 
to point up the growing interest in 
the East in giving foremen an oppor- 
tunity to meet. The new organiza- 
tion has more than 600 members rep- 
resenting 200 companies within a 
radius of 150 miles of the metropoli- 
tan area. And the first meeting got 
off to a flying start with addresses 
by both top executives and foremen 
themselves. Open discussions brought 
out pertinent questions that face man- 
agement today. Result: “Better 
understanding’ was the keynote 
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sounded by management’s representa- 
tives as they stressed the importance 
of full co-operation in defining and 
carrying out company policies from 
board chairman to plant foremen. 


Double-Barrelled Result 


While one business man, Frank G. 
Arnold, is busy cutting tax rates in 
Nebraska (Forpes, July 15, p. 12), 
a New York business man is now 
following his lead in the East. 

After learning about the methods 
which have made Nebraska a “white 
spot” on the tax map, Fred K. Tous- 
ley, Saranac Lake, N. Y. garage 
owner, promply organized the Sara- 
nac Lake Taxpayers Organization. 
More than 700 of the town’s 8,000 
population have joined the organiza- 
tion to see what is happening to tax- 
payers’ money. The Association’s 
board of directors includes an insur- 
ance salesman, real-estate agent, con- 
tractor, doctor, housewife, store- 
keeper and a retired business man. 
And they are now getting down to 
business after hiring two accountants 
to check the municipal government’s 
expenditures for 1937 and_ five 
months of 1938. 

Late in October the board will an- 
nounce the results of its investigation 
—in plenty of time to prime citizens 
with tax facts before next year’s levies 
must be determined by local govern- 
ment officials after public hearings. 

Meanwhile, Indiana business men 
too have taken the tax bull by the 
horns (p. 16)—still another straw in 
a growing wind that means rough 
sailing ahead for tax spenders. 


Business to the Rescue 


While flood waters recede in New 
England’s storm-swept countryside, 
business men are rushing to the aid 
of Red Cross and government officials 
in rebuilding battered cities and 
towns. 

Among the first to the rescue dur- 
ing the roaring hurricane and rising 
waters were airlines; railroad tracks 
were swept away and automobile traf- 
fic stopped with flooded roads. Ameri- 
can Airlines invited three other air- 
lines (Eastern, Transcontinental & 
Western and United) to pitch in and 
take overflow passengers and sup- 
plies; then congratulated them for 
prompt co-operation and _ service. 
TWA responded by publicizing a 
stirring tribute to American. More 
than thirty planes made as many as 
fifty-five flights a day (when ten is 
normal) between Newark and Bos- 
ton, carried serum, clothing, food, 
first-aid equipment to aid the suffer- 
ers. Two planes brought $64,000,000 
in currency from Washington, D. C. 
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American Tel. & Tel. 


Long-distance “test boards” groaned under a record tangle of rerouted telephone calls to 
hurricane-swept New England when direct routes were obliterated 


. 


Johns-Manville 


“Emergency shipment” signs helped trucks loaded with much-needed building materials 
to break through New York City’s trucking-strike lines to aid reconstruction 


to Federal Reserve Banks at Provi- 
dence and Boston to furnish sufficient 
money for the crisis. 

Telephone companies rushed serv- 
ice men to the flooded area to repair 
the 250,000 telephones put out of 
service. Gasoline generators normal- 
ly used for welding and automobile 
batteries were pressed into service to 
feed current to telephone equipment. 
The New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. added 4,000 workers 
to its force. Western Electric Co.’s 
plants shipped out nearly 22,000 
miles of wire to furnish new cables. 
And the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. hurried long-distance op- 
erators from Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and Detroit to help out hard-pressed 
Boston operators. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 
rushed repairs to resume normal serv- 
ice. During the height of the storm 
telegrams were sent as oversea cable- 
grams from New York to London, 
England, and then to Boston. 

And when wind and water finally 


subsided and trucks and railroad cars 
moved into the desolate region, build- 
ing suppliers sent shipments as fast 
as they could fill the orders. 

Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. had 
demands from New: England alone 
that kept full-time production sched- 
ules going for seven days. Bird & Co. 
(asphalt roofing) cancelled a previ- 
ous order to raise prices 5% on Sep- 
tember 30, and the company shipped 
materials from its mills as far distant 
as Chicago and Shreveport, La. 

Johns-Manville Corp. used more 
than thirty trucks (see photo) to 
carry approximately 500 tons of ma- 
terials a day to New England from its 
Manville, N. J., plant. Because of the 
trucking strike in New York City’s 
metropolitan area, a police escort was 
necessary to get the emergency trucks 
through. And from its Waukegan, 
Ill., plant the corporation sent an ad- 
ditional shipment of twenty-two rail- 
road carloads to Pittsfield, Mass. 
From Pittsfield the materials were 
shipped by trucks. 
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While car owners took stock of 
their damaged automobiles, General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. and Gen- 
eral Exchange Insurance Corp. (both 
G.M. subsidiaries) advertised in 
local newspapers of thirty-eight cities 
reminding policyholders that their in- 
surance covered hurricanes and floods 
and urging them to report their losses. 


“—And All for One” 


Here’s one case where an indus- 
try’s bid to get new business promptly 
caused other industries to pitch in and 
share the common effort. 

At least, that’s what the manufac- 
turers of washers and ironers found 
out when they decided to promote the 
last week in October as National 
Washer and Ironer Week. 

First, the utilities are backing it. 
For increased sales of washers and 
ironers mean increased consumption 
of electricity and gas. The Edison 
Electric Institute has sent out bulle- 
tins to electrical associations and pri- 
vate utilities. And Briggs & Stratton 
Corp. (automobile hardware and gas- 
oline motors) urged its dealers to tie 
in with the campaign by featuring 
gasoline-motored machines. 

Next, suppliers of heating apparatus 
are co-operating. Since washers and 
ironerz need hot water, coal distribu- 
tors, too, endorse the week. 

Third, makers of soap are playing 
a part. [ever Bros. and Fels & Co. 
brought public attention to washing 
machines, and the White King Soap 
Co. also joined to spur sales. 

Fourth, department stores, furni- 
ture, hardware and appliance stores 
also are behind the promotion. Here, 
particularly, sales for one company 
might lead to sales for all as prospec- 
tive buyers come in to see the mer- 
chandise. 


Come and Get It! 


An offshoot of the National Sales- 
men’s Crusade now comes up with a 
somewhat different community-pro- 
motion plan, plus new marketing 
statistics interesting to salesmanagers. 

Cleveland, Ohio, was keenly inter- 
ested in the Crusade when it was 
launched this spring; but individual- 
istic Cleveland decided to toss in a 
few new angles of its own to bring 
the Crusade directly home to local 
business men and citizens. 

Ten of the city’s best market ana- 
lysts worked out an elaborate, com- 
plete survey to show salesmen just 
how great an opportunity awaited 
them. The data were showered on 
every local business man who in any 
way at all could make use of them. A 
“Cleveland Day” (like those held in 

(Continued on page 31) 











TOUCH—It’s so easy to operate SIMPLICITY — There are no TYPING EASE— Every of ie 


that I’ve forgotten what finger- trick operating gadgets to slow 
you up and invite error. 


fatigue means. 


ting feature is placed close to the 
keyboard where it belongs. 


Secretaries 


Agree: 


THAT THE WORLD'S NEWEST... 1S THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER 





The news has gone round. Typists are 
talking about it wherever they fore- 
gather. Executives whose organizations 
depend upon typing most have placed 
their initial orders. One company has 
bought five hundred of them—five 
hundred new Underwood Masters. 


Look beyond the distinctive new lines 
of this really beautiful new Underwood 
for a moment and think of it only in 
terms of performance. 


The new Master gives you “Dual 
Touch Tuning”. . . instead of a — 
adjustment for touch, the Master offers 
two, one of them controlled from the 


keyboard at a flick of the typist’s finger. 

The new Master offers a completely 
sealed back, an exclusive Underwood 
feature that provides maximum protec- 
tion against dust and assures even 
quieter operation. 

See the new Underwood Master in 
action in your own office and on your 
own work. Telephone the nearest 
Underwood Branch for a free trial. 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, 

Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


wt Underwood Master 


Copyright 1988, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
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B. C. FORBES ENUMERATES: 


Twenty-Five Reasons for 
Expecting Better Times 





ness prospects have become dis- 

tinctly more encouraging : 

1. The American people have dem- 
onstrated that they are turning to- 
wards conservatism. 

2. The November election, accord- 
ing to all indications, will send to 
Congress a larger number of law- 
makers prepared to exercise their own 
judgment and to refuse to act as mere 
rubber stamps. 

3. Little, if any, ultra-radical leg- 
islation is likely to be endorsed next 
year. 

4. Public insistence that the Wag- 
ner Labor Law be recast along more 
equitable lines is steadily spreading. 

5. Labor lawlessness has abated 
since public sentiment induced State 
Governors and other authorities to 
enforce law and order. 

6. Congressional investigation of 
Communistic and other un-American 
machinations has opened many eyes 
to ugly realities and is likely to lead to 
stricter regulatory legislation. 


Fee: these twenty-five reasons, busi- 


7. These political and labor trends 
already are having a beneficial influ- 
ence in high financial and economic 
circles. 

8. Business improvement was main- 
tained through September, despite the 
widespread apprehension over the 
threatened cataclysm in Europe. 

9. The total market value of stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
showed no net decline whatsoever at 
the end of last month. 

10. Retail trade has exhibited grat- 
ifying vitality, and current expecta- 
tions are that substantial expansion 
will be enjoyed during the remaining 
months of the year. 
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11. The steel industry, although 
still operating under the profit line, 
has had quite a rebound despite slow 
buying thus far by the railroads and 
the automotive industry. 

12. Steel producers expect to reach 
60% of capacity within a month. 

13. Automobile executives have in- 
formed the writer that the response 
by dealers to new models is very 
heartening. 

14. Current calculations are that 
1939 will see car sales increase one- 
third. 

15. Naming of somewhat lower 
prices by some popular auto manufac- 
turers is counted upon to help. 

16. The building industry, perhaps 
the most basic and far-reaching of all, 
is at least gaining momentum, thanks 
chiefly to governmental financial stim- 
ulants. But nothing approaching a 
building boom is yet within sight, not- 
withstanding the nation’s urgent need 
therefor. 

17. Latest statistics reveal that in- 
ventories of finished goods have been 
sharply diminished, and reports are 
heard of difficulty in obtaining desired 
deliveries in some lines. 

18. Re-employment figures lately 
have been favorable rather than un- 
favorable. 

19. Utility leaders are deriving 
some comfort from President Roose- 
velt’s denial that the Federal Govern- 
ment plans duplicating TVA in other 
parts of the continent. They also are 
impressed by the manifest veering of 
public sentiment against further com- 
petition subsidized out of the pockets 
of taxpayers. 

20. A peaceful settlement of the 
railway wage dispute is widely taken 
for granted—although it is not antici- 


pated that the full 15% cut proposed 
by management will be conceded. 

21. The country is being blessed 
with abundant crops. And abundant 
crops are preponderatingly a blessing, 
despite the fantastic notions of pig 
slaughterers and crop destroyers. 

22. Bountiful crops not only mean 
greater employment on farms and 
greater employment to transport them, 
but they strengthen America’s posi- 
tion in world markets as well. Also, 
they tend to keep down the cost of 
living. 

23. The Government is getting its 
so-called pump-priming and disburse- 
ment of agricultural bounties under 
way, with, let it be hoped, stimulating 
effects during the billion-dollar spend- 
ing period. 

24. The full benefit from the lifting 
of the European menace has not yet 
been reaped. Unless fresh complica- 
tions should unexpectedly erupt, there 
should come impressive response from 
most parts of the world. 

25. Large employers and _ other 
men of important affairs here are in- 
terpreting political, labor, trade, in- 
dustrial, employment developments 
during the last two months as justi- 
fying greater hopefulness, aggressive- 
ness, enterprise. 


Another list, much less pleasant, 
could be enumerated, including, par- 
ticularly, unpalatable facts and fig- 
ures concerning government spend- 
ing, government deficits, government 
debt. 

But my judgment is that the worst 
is over politically, labor-wise, interna- 
tionally, investment-wise, and _ that 
America is ready for a forward 
march. 
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A Seven-Point Creed 
for Management 


F there is one thing above all 
| that business needs today, it is 

some platform of principle and ac- 
tion on which all business men can 
agree, from which they can all start a 
fresh forward surge. 

Late in September, President 
Lewis H. Brown of Johns-Manville 
Corp. proposed just such a platform, 
in the form of a seven-point “Creed 
of Management,” before the Interna- 
tional Management Congress. (One 
of the cardinal points, incidentally, is 
research—see p. 31.) Said he: 

“Tf it were possible, I would like to 
see the men of America who are man- 
aging business today say to the Amer- 
ican people that they adopt as an ex- 
pression of their intent—their creed if 
you will—some such simple and 
understandable statement as follows: 

““*We who are responsible for the 
management of industry in supplying 
the needs of the public for goods and 
services and who recognize our obli- 
gations to stockholders and employees, 
believe, 

“*That we should constantly seek 
to provide better values at lower costs 
so that more of our people can enjoy 
more of the world’s goods. 

“**That we should strive to develop 
the efficiency of industry so as to earn 
a fair return for the investing public 
and provide the highest possible re- 
ward for the productivity of labor. 

“*That we should stimulate the 
genius of science and utilize the 
methods of research to improve old 
products and create new ones so as 
to continuously provide new fields of 
employment for the present and the 
coming generations. 

“That management should encour- 
age fair trade practices in business 
which, whether effected by competi- 
tion or co-operation, will be so shaped 
as to be for the best interest of our 
customers and of society as a whole. 

“*That it is management’s duty to 
be alert to its own shortcomings, to 
the need for improvement, and to new 
requirements of society, while always 
recognizing the responsibility of its 
trusteeship. 

“*That business in this country has 
never been what it could be and never 
what it yet will be. 

“*That Business, Labor, Govern- 
ment and Agriculture working hand 
in hand can provide jobs and the op- 
portunity for all to work for security 
without loss of our liberty and rights 
as free men.’ ” 





Photograph by Anton Bruehl 


YOUR LETTERMEAD 


Broadcasts 


YOUR BUSINESS PRESTIGE 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has the same policy about letter- 
heads that they have in their programs. They use both to register 
quality impressions. 

C.B.S. has won millions of loyal listeners, built the largest network 
in the world, with the best in radio talent. They chose a Strathmore 
paper for their letterhead because it is expressive of “quality” and 
leadership. 

Your letterhead broadcasts you in every letter you write. It registers 
your reputation. Yet when you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND it 
costs less than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheapest 
paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a 
paper as can be made, it costs only 2.9% more. At so little difference 


/ 


in cost, such extra effectiveness is true economy. 
* * + 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept.F.0.7,STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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IT MEANS A LOT 


to an employee's family when 
they are able to count on 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Details to Employers 
on request. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 














THE HANDIEST POCKET 
KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 


@ Neat, handy, useful and 
durable. Stainless _ steel 
frame. Blade of finest razor 
steel, chromium plated. 


Derart . . 


Graceful design, light weight, 
fine enough to wear on your 
silver, gold or platinum 
chain. 


Blades im one 


N Instantly opened or closed 
\ with —~{ hand. No broken 


a practical 


easily in any 
one of 3 lengths 
... really three 
blades in one. 


* 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


. or sent post- 
paid for $1.00. Use the coupon 
below. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








EXECUTIVES—The Sport Knife, 
attractively boxed, makes an ideal 
good-will gift. Company name or 
ad etched on biade if desired... 
Write or wire at once for full de- 
tails and quantity prices. 











THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohie 
Enclosed is $1.00 for a Christy Sport 
Knife. If I am not entirely satisfied, 
I may return it and my $1.00 will 
be refunded. (Ohio orders add 3c 
for sales tax.) This offer good in 
U. 8. A. only. FB-1 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Quick-Action Oil Furnace—Comfort for Drivers 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


“Lamp-Chimney” for Furnace 


During these chilly Autumn days, 
when we are all receptive to news 
about heating equipment, comes an 
announcement of a quick-action oil 
furnace which the makers claim is 
revolutionary in many respects. 

The central feature is a unique 
metal heat transmitter, resembling a 
drum, which is built closely around 
the area of actual combustion in much 
the same way as an old-fashioned 
lamp chimney was placed around the 
flame of the wick. This does away 
with the necessity for refractory ma- 
terial. Radiant heat acts.directly on 
the uninsulated inside surfaces of the 
boiler walls, heating the water in ex- 
tra quick time. 

One interesting result is that the 
response to a thermostat is almost im- 
mediate, and warm-up periods are re- 
duced considerably. We are told, too, 
that since a far greater percentage of 
transmitted heat is in the form of 
radiant energy not affected by circula- 
tion, more heat is saved from going 
up the chimney. 

The new equipment, the makers 
claim, represents the first time com- 
bustion efficiency in oil-heating equip- 
ment has been increased through the 
application of the lamp-chimney prin- 
ciple. Since the transmitter is com- 
posed of special materials similar to 
those used in annealing ovens, long 
life is assured. (1-1015) 


Save the Heat 


When you have taken pains to in- 
sure an adequate supply of heat, it 
is important to do everything possible 
to prevent unnecessary loss of it— 
through windows, for example. Tests 
have shown that a large percentage of 
furnace heat is lost through the aver- 
age window. 

It was with this in mind that a 
manufacturer developed a combina- 
tion screen and storm window now 
available. It is said to insulate, 
weather-strip and screen the window, 
reducing conduction and infiltration 
of cold air, providing year-round pro- 
tection from either cold or insects, 
and making possible ventilation with- 
out drafts and cold spots near the 
windows. 

The unit consists of a metal frame 


and easily interchangeable panels of 
glass and screen which fit into it. An 
adjustable closure strip is built into 
the window. This butts tightly 
against the window frame, forming a 
permanent weather-stripping seal 
against air leakage. (2-1015) 


Turn in Comfort 


Another item that will be especially 
appreciated in Winter is a gadget 
that is easily mounted on any car to 
signal the direction in which the driv- 
er is about to turn. Instead of open- 
ing the window and stretching his 
arm out on a cold and wet Winter 
day, he can simply touch the lever 
attached to his steering wheel and an 
indicator, fixed in any desired position 
on the back of the car, will be lighted, 
showing an arrow’ pointing either 
right or left. 

As a precaution, the switch unit on 
the steering wheel is equipped with a 
pilot light which indicates whether or 
not the signals are working. 

Direction indicators of one kind or 
another are common equipment on 
trucks and other commercial vehicles, 
but passenger cars have been neglect- 
ed in this respect. (3-1015) 


Toughest Bolts Yield 


Here’s a new material that should 
save time, patience, effort and ex- 
pense. It is a penetrating oil which 
will not only loosen frozen screws 
faster than ever before, but will loosen 
bolts which up until now have had to 
be cut with acetylene torches! 

The manufacturers tell us that in 
the course of practical tests in many 
types of industrial uses they faced the 
problem of the removal of lids from 
coke ovens. These lids are bolted 
down and subjected to high tempera- 
tures over considerable periods of 
time. Formerly they have had to be 
removed by cutting. Now they can 
be sprayed with the new oil and re- 
moved readily—a saving in both time 
and expense. 

Motor mechanics, we are told, have 
found that the most stubborn cases 
of frozen threads were loosened in 
less than a minute—clamps around 
mufflers and exhaust pipes, and 
fender and body bolts, for example. 

The oil should be useful wherever 
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there is rust, heat, corrosion or ac- 
cumulation of gum. (4-1015) 


Research Aids Soap-Makers 


Once more the research laboratory 
has contributed to the comfort and 
convenience of the general public with 
a new ingredient for soap which will 
add to its cleansing efficiency, thus 
saving wear and tear on fabrics, 
especially in places where the water 
is hard. 

Chemists have been working for 
many years to develop this ingredient 
to the point where it could be used 
practically in soap, and they have now 
succeeded to the point where soap 
manufacturers may use it without in- 
creasing their prices to the consumer. 
Production on a volume basis is now 
being carried on. (5-1015) 


Typewriter Improvements 


Anything that tends to speed up as 
well as make easier the work of 
typists and secretaries should interest 
the business man as much as his of- 
fice workers. 

One of the typewriters now being 
introduced makes use of the many 
recent developments in this direction, 
and adds some newly discovered ones. 
For instance, a typist no longer has 
to set margin stops by hand. They 
are set automatically by pressing a 
small lever on the end of the carriage. 

A key which made it possible to 
set tabulator stops from the keyboard 
was a welcome introduction not so 
long ago. Now it is possible to clear 
the stops from the keyboard as well. 

These are only a few of the refine- 
ments which tend to make the typist’s 
work more pleasant. (6-1015) 


Glass-Like Wood 


Natural wood—mahogany, oak, 
walnut and pine—is now being im- 
pregnated and treated with micarta to 
give it a glass-like surface that is im- 
pervious to liquids but which will not 
chip or crack. The new material, we 
are told, has the warmth and beauty 
of natural woods and the tough and 
long-wearing qualities of micarta. 

Furnished in sheets, it can be cut 
with an ordinary carpenter’s saw or 
quickly drilled for attaching. It is 
permanent, too, and does not require 
resurfacing. (7-1015) 

—A. M. Forses. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the vnd will be found convenient. 








HANDBOOK of 
INDUSTRIAL 
FABRICS 


A reference volume for 
Executives of Industries 
using Industrial Fabrics 


Professor George B. Haven 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology — Editor 


The Revised Handbook of Industrial Fabrics will prove of particular 
interest and value to Executives of those industries which use industrial 
fabrics in manufacturing processes or in the fabrication of their 
products. Here in one handy volume is the only complete treatise on 
industrial fabrics that we know of. The first edition was adopted as a 
text book in textile courses in fourteen leading colleges and textile 
schools. This new edition contains 741 pages—hundreds of illustrations 
—the latest A.S.T.M. specifications for industrial fabrics, etc. A new 
chapter is added on use of the slide rule and nomographic charts, 


Wellington Sears Company, the publisher, distributes the products 
of 17 modern cotton mills. These products include over 25,000 different 
cotton febrics among which are: Numbered Duck, Army Duck, Single 
and Double Filling Duck, Wide sheeting, Twills, Drills and other cotton 
fabrics, standard or specification. Don't fail to send for your copy early. 
The edition is limited. You can have this valuable book for just $2. 


Mail this Coupon 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 63 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find $ for wwe cOpies of the 
new Revised Handbook cf Industrial Fabrics. at $2. per copy. 
Postage extra outside U. S. A. 





Name Firm 











Address City and State 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH-—How conditions compare with a year ago 


Jemma 





AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION A/ ts HOW CONDITIONS APE CHANGING 
‘ 


/ VA 
s in circles locate the largest cities which have recently /\ / / 
{ a ‘ ’ arhe t r 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than Comparison With Same Continued img wément Little ors Te 
at 3 u ‘ g e€ month or more ratio t t year 
1. Milwaukee, W 4. Long Beach, Cail 8 Berkeley. C A 98% and higher NY) 
2. Nashville, Tenn. 5. Fort Wayne 9. Passaic. N. J B 85% to 97¢ WS 
3. San Diego. Calif. 6. Reading. P 10. Springfield, M C 74% to Bae Recent improvement Trend continues dow 
7. Mam Fla c 64%, t 73° may be temporary) ne month or more 
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N the Middle West is an old con- 
cern which makes a line of 
machines. 

When the chief died recently there 
was a mild reorganization and a gen- 
eral executive was borrowed to help 
out during the first stages. He found, 
among other things, that the com- 
pany’s sales efforts were limited to 
answering inquiries and quoting 
prices when asked. No inquirer was 
ever bothered with a follow-up and, 
of course, no soliciting was done. 

The borrowed executive wanted to 
know why this business had shriveled 
up. They told him the old trade had 
thinned out so much that it was 
almost non-existent. How about the 
newer kinds of trade? ‘Well, we get 
orders from them every so often.” 
He sensed from the correspondence 
files that there was business to be had 
merely for the seeking. He gathered 
up a group of letter files, some old, 
some new, and got on the train. 

He called on these letter writers, 
some of them more than a year stale. 
He used no executive title. He had 
little knowledge of the line and almost 
none of the individual machines. He 
had no descriptive circulars of any 
value or illustrations other than some 
old woodcuts. 

On his third day out, he sold a 
machine for $440; standard, nothing 
special and no concessions or terms. 
The next day he sold one for $300 
and opened the way for others in the 
same plant. The afternoon of the 
next day, Saturday, he spent discuss- 
ing with another prospect an order 
for $425, which he got signed on 
Monday morning. Not a_ large 
amount of business but a whole lot 
more than the people back at the plant 
believed he could get. 

In between times and before and 
after these orders, he dug up some 


Can the Boss Bring Home the Bacon? 


W. H. Conant 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are, nevertheless, the 
best territories in which to concen- 
trate sales efforts. 











bright prospects for other orders in 
the near future. He found many of 
his company’s old machines due for 
rebuilding or replacement and learned 
the present needs of the new class of 
trade. And, of course, he saw what 
competitors were making and selling. 

In six and a half business days, he 
was able to change the outlook of that 
entire business and point the way for 
it to come back to substantial achieve- 
ments in a line in which it had been 
long respected but almost forgotten 
by its trade. 

Nothing like this could be done in 
your business—could it? Well, maybe 
not. But that’s what they thought in 
this business described above. It 
really happened. This Summer. And 
it’s not exaggerated. 





A New Game for the Chief 


Which suggests a new game for 
top executives—especially those who 
“can’t get away from the desk.” 

Have someone in the organization 
gather up a bunch of prospects and 
inquiries. Put them in your grip with 
such printed matter as you think will 
be appropriate. But you must not 
take along any calling cards showing 
an executive title. Plain company 
cards are allowable. If your own name 
is the same as that of the company, 
you must use only the company name 
and city when announcing yourself. 

Now, go see these prospects, alone, 
unaided, and get some orders from 
them. Score yourself five times as 
much for orders from new customers 
as from old. You mustn’t make any 
special prices or concessions. You 
mustn’t give any special terms or con- 
ditions. 

You'll have the time of your life. 
You'll be playing a big game “for 
keeps” and showing yourself you're 
just as good as ever. Or better. And, 
strictly between ourselves, showing 
the organization, too. 

And that’s not the half of it. You'll 
pick up things about your customers | 
and their business and about your | 
competitors and their products and | 
about your organization and its short- 
comings, that you couldn’t get at your 
desk in a dog’s age. | 

A tonic? Yea, a veritable elixir of | 
renewed youth. 





Can’t you picture | 


that dignity-repressed glow of pride- 
ful satisfaction as you hand in a fat | 
bunch of orders? 

If there’s a game that packs more 
thrills, it hasn’t yet emerged from the 
jungle. 












Mrs. Nick Johnson 
gives birth to Twins 


Mr. Executive . . . that’s the Nick Johnson who 
runs the elevator in Plant 4. You've seen him 
lots of times, nice-looking young fellow—clean, 
courteous, industrious—going to night school 
to better himself. Nick and the Mrs. were doing 
swell—just managing to get by and hold out the 
few dollars to pay for Nick’s delayed education. 


Loans for emergencies 


But now there’s a hospital bill that will take all 
their savings—and more besides. Where are they 
going to get the money? Hardly at a bank be- 
cause most banks require collateral which they 
don't possess, or co-makers which they cannot 
obtain. 

To supply the credit needs of wage earners is 
the function of Household Finance. Here respon- 
sible families can borrow up to $300 on their 
character and earning ability. Repayment is 
made in 10 to 20 monthly installments which 
average only about 7% of current income. Last 
year Household Finance made helpful loans to 
over 715,000 families faced with emergencies. 


To these families Household also gave guid- 
ance in money management and better buyman- 
ship—showed them how to get more out of 
limited incomes. Household’s consumer publica- 
tions are now used in more than a thousand 
schools and colleges. 


Booklet sent free 


Executives interested in the welfare of their em- 
ployes will find the story of Household’s family 
money service interesting and revealing. Why 
don't you send the coupon below for complete 
information, without obligation? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 
1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
ee ee ee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-K 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 
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Step 10 years ahead 


at once in accounting experience 
with this famous 1740-page handbook of 
latest expert practice, from simple book- 
keeping to higher accounting. Helps you 
display kind of skill that wins recognition 
and advancement; saves time, increases 
your ability to handle new problems, 
modern conditions. Guides you in any 
situation, everyday or emergency. Records, 
systems, working procedures; statements 
and reports; analysis; comparisons; plan- 
ning and budgets; auditing and internal 
check——rules and definitions; hundreds of 


useful forms—31 big sections, complete in 
one handy volume, the 
ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 


Widely used by execu- 
bought. 


Nothing else like it. 
tives, credit men, bankers—over 150,000 
Editorial Board of 70 Experts. Con- 
tents would fill 10 big books, usual 
style. 
Sent for 5 days’ trial — you risk 
nothing; no advance payment. Monthly 
Dayments if you wish. 


Special Offer for Limited Time 


If you order the handbook 
will send with it a 





containing valuable tables, short- 

cuts, and everyday business data. 

This is yours to keep without 
additional charge; if you 
retain the Handbook. 





$7.50—see offer 


r = @ Mail This Approval Form@ @ @ ooo 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M-256 
B 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 7 
‘ Send me the Accountants’ Handbook, together with 
the pecket memo book. Within 5 days after their re- 1 
e ceipt, I will send you $7.50 (plus a few cents delivery) f 
a in payment for the Handbook alone, or return both 
books. Check here if you prefer to pay for the §j 
§ Handbook in 5 monthly payments of $1.50 each. 


ee ee ' 

DEM cccccvceccccccccccces PeRER so ccsccccseces ' 
» SOR i nindcdeedeuseeenseaseeuneonenena . 
OO ee ee | 


We pay delivery if you send 
= m= w@ wcash; same return privilege ae ae oe oe 














Distinguished 


The Drake offers every luxury and con- 

venience of fine living on Chicago's 

Gold Coast, overlooking Lake Michigan. 
A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 











The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 


its essential value to the reader. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


The Wage-Hour Law 
Goes Into Effect 


| HE Labor Standards Act of 1938 





becomes effective Oct. 24. 

At the outset it will introduce a 
new and generally immeasurable fac- 
tor in the cost equation of many in- 
dustries. As the Federal Govern- 
ment’s first venture in general wage- 
fixing since the lamented NRA, the 
whole experiment rests upon rather 
shaky constitutional foundations, 
which wise and patient administration 
may shore. 

Fundamentally, the law is recog- 
nized as bad economics, and, in the 
long run, unworkable. Minimum 
wages always tend to become maxi- 
mum wages—and under the operation 
of this principle, labor will be the first 
to advocate abandonment of the 
scheme. 

Meanwhile, in the initial stages of 
application, there will be much con- 
fusion pending authoritative adminis- 
trative interpretations of the manda- 
tory provisions of the law and its 
many permissive exemptions. Manu- 
facturers, for example, already are 
sending their 1939 catalogs to press, 
without knowing, in many instances, 
what their wage rates are to be for cer- 
tain classes of employees—if it shail 
turn out that their plants fall within 
the scope of the act at all. In some 
important lines this situation is mak- 
ing all future prices contingent upon 
wage-hour developments, so that firm 
commitments are out of the question. 


“Save the Good of NRA” 


Briefly, the act represents another 
attempt to “save the good of NRA.” 
The law is merely one segment of the 
NRA phantasmagoria, with the dif- 
ference only that its applicability to 
interstate commerce is recognized and 
rather clearly defined. 

Elmer F. Andrews, newly-appoint- 
ed Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor (Forses, Aug. 15, p. 10), is 
making every effort to apply the law 
with a minimum of disturbance and 
dislocation to business. In this ef- 
fort industrial and labor leaders are 
co-operating in a commendable spirit. 

The law permits great latitude 
in administrative decisions. As Mr. 
Andrews said in his address before 
the Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil at Birmingham, Sept. 29, the wage 


orders always shall take into consider- 
ation “such factors as transportation, 
production and living costs.” 

The Chief Inspector of the new Di- 
vision is Major A. L. Fletcher, form- 
er Commissioner of Labor for North 
Carolina. In presenting the name of 
his principal enforcement officer, Mr. 
Andrews described Major Fletcher 
as “a Southerner who has an intimate 
knowledge of the problems of the 
South, and one whose services in his 
native State have demonstrated his 
fitness beyond a doubt.” 

Under the definitions of the law, 
the applicability of new regulations is 
determined, not by the nature of the 
business, but by the nature of the 
work performed by the employee at 
issue, as bearing upon interstate com- 
merce. It is here that the administra- 
tive clarification is so eagerly awaited. 


No Bludgeoning This Time 


In lawsuits, the burden of proof is 
upon the employer to establish that 
the worker in question was not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. _ Em- 
ployment in a place making an inter- 
state shipment within the preceding 
ninety days, under the language of the 
act is “prima facie evidence that such 
employee” was engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

An important exemption of em- 
ployers from the maximum-hours 
section only, is provided for all first- 
processors of basic farm commodities 
—such as cotten ginning, sugar mills, 
creameries, vinegar works, etc. 

Local retail employees, outside 
salesmen, and employees of weekly or 
semi-weekly newspapers, are exempt- 
ed fron. both wage and hour sections. 

Additional exemptions may be 
authorized by the Administrator for 
a limited number of learners, appren- 
tices, messengers and handicapped 
workers. 

The act forbids all “oppressive 
child labor,” and summarily disquali- 
fies for interstate commerce any 
goods produced in a plant in which 
child labor (under 16) has been em- 
ployed within three months, regard- 
less of child labor’s actual connection 
with the production in question. 

Enforcement of all sections shall be 
by criminal or civil action in the Fed- 
eral courts—not by cease and desist 
orders as in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Administrator Andrews plans to 
apply the law to one industry at a 
time—not all at once as in the days 
of NRA, when General Hugh S. 
(Make-’em-Like-It) Johnson, in the 
brief space of ninety days, bludgeoned 
and bullied American industry into a 
state of hysterical prostration and 
nervous collapse. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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What's New in Business 
(Continued from page 23) 


many other cities) gave business 
heads a chance to invite their custom- 
ers to see their plants and what they 
have to sell. A concerted campaign 
stirred up local optimism and confi- 
dence and kept it at high pitch. And, 
to top off the drive, near the end of 
September, 8,500 salesmen crowded 
into Public Hall to hear exactly what 
Cleveland citizens plan to buy before 
the end of the year. 

The grand total of expected buying 
of 106 classes of goods disclosed by 
the survey adds up to $67,557,000. 
Of more interest to out-of-town sales 
executives, however, is a point which 
the Cleveland Plan Committee makes : 
That many students of marketing be- 
lieve Cleveland is a topnotch test 
market; therefore, potential-buying 
figures for the city are sufficiently 
typical to be used for other cities on 
a per-family basis. 

Cleveland has 282,531 families. By 
Jan. 1, the survey reveals, they ex- 
pect to spend $10,711,255 for house- 
hold items — furniture, furnishings, 
bedding ; $10,880,440 for wearing ap- 
parel; $5,493,950 for electrical ap- 
pliances ; $3,381,125 for miscellaneous 
items—jewelry, cameras, musical in- 
struments, etc.; and $10,961,219 for 
home improvements — remodeling, 
new roofs, new wiring, additions, gen- 
eral modernization. 

More than 4,000 Cleveland families 
plan to buy or start building a new 
home before the end of the year; 
27,772 will move to new quarters; 
23,555 will buy more life insurance; 
28,216 will buy automobiles. And, as 
Cleveland salesmen were told at the 
mass meeting, the rest is up to them 
—“Come and get it!” 


Two-Sentence Handbook 


Into just two sentences Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co. (chem- 
icals and specialties) manages to cram 
a business lesson that amounts to an 
entire handbook. 

In the company’s just-issued report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
President Leonard T. Bealc observes: 

“In spite of the policy to reduce 
expenses in every reasonable way, it 
was not thought wise to curtail the 
activities of our Development and 
Research Department, which is now 
operating on a somewhat larger scale 
than in the past.... 

“It is perhaps interésting to note 
that new items added to the line of 
your Company and its wholly and 50- 
per-cent. owned subsidiaries during 
the past ten years were responsible 
for approximately 27% of the total 
dollar sales for the past fiscal year.” 











Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


FIFTH AVE, OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
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Condensed Statement, September 30, 1938 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers 


. . . .$ 700,989,773.31 





Bullion Abroad and in Transit 29,187.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 538,502,059.88 
Public Securities. ........ 54,049,306.82 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities atid eee 18,283,727.39 
Loans and Bills Purchased 514,134,594.37 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 19,248,615.66 
Bank Buildings 12,272,538.61 
en 682,944.16 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages or 1,911,117.98 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 30,890,879.80 
$1,898,794,744.98 
LIABILITIES aetna een 

0 $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund ...... 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. .... 12,041,182.65 





$ 272,041,182.65 











Dividend Payable October 11,1938 ..... 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes,etc. ......... 19,988,037.44 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . . 2,106,123.99 
Acceptances ....... $ 36,871,247.06 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment 17,622,631.40 
19,248,615.66 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
SE a a a 9,246,498.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 323,220.00 
Deposits ...... . . $1,535,019,694.53 
Outstanding Checks 38,121,372.71 
1,573,141 ,067.24 
$1,898,794,744.98 








Securities carried at $13,278,573.07 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman 


W. PALEN CONWAY, President 


EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 
W. PALEN CONWAY President 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 

ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, Campbell 

Soup Company 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 

LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 

ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 

PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

EUGENE G. GRACE President, 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 


W. A. HARRIMAN 


JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 

THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
CHARLES S. MUNSON President, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

WILLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration) 




















Sitting in a duxuriously 


furnished living room, be- 
fore a comfortable fire- 
place, away from the din 
of traffic—you will find 
at The Sherry-Netherland 
the same relaxation after 
a busy day that you would 
enjoy in your own home... 
Yet the cost of your stay 
in New York at The 
Sherry-Netherland would 
probably surprise you be- 


cause it is so reasonable. 





Transient Rates 





Single Rooms . $7 
Double Rooms $9 
Suites from . $15 


‘Che SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND 


FACING the PARK 
FIFTH AVE. at 59th ST. 
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Eugene Voit, Manager 
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“Okay, Let's Try It” 
(Continued from page 15) 


man had a job handling complaints, 
let’s say, he should recognize that 
each contact with a customer provided 
a chance to build up goodwill for the 
Flintkote name. A factory workman 
should regard his job as an oppor- 
tunity to make a product which would 
virtually sell itself. 

“You simply have to show your 
salesmen that you’re in there pitch- 
ing,” says Harvey. “Remember, he’s 
out on the road, slogging along in his 
car, shaking up his liver, and wearing 
out tires. He'll bring in the business, 
all right, but he’s got to know that 
you and the whole organization are 
behind him.” 

To maintain that spirit, Harvey has 
a simple solution—he tries things. 
What he asks of each fellow execu- 
tive is a stream of alert, up-to-the- 
minute ideas. New sales plans, new 
campaign schemes, new methods of 
sales promotion. Here’s a recent ex- 
ample: On February 4 of this year 
the revised Federal Housing Act 
was signed by the President. The 
Act revived the policy of providing 
Government insurance on moderniza- 
tion loans, and also made possible 
easier financing of low-priced homes. 
Just two hours after the bill was 
signed, Flintkote had begun to dis- 
tribute among its 10,000 dealers two 
complete, well-developed promotion 
plans based on it; one to speed mod- 
ernization sales, the other to aid in 
selling housing to low-income fami- 
lies. “Business is there if you'll go 
and get it.” 






New Business Ideas 


OU will find new ideas in business 

management and equipment in the 
following new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE SALES EXECUTIVE. 
Practically a “must” for all sales execu- 
tives: A new and important study of the 
sales executive’s job as it is carried out in 
120 progressive companies—including new 
trends, new management techniques, func- 
tions of different executives, time allocation, 
field work, organization, etc., etc. Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Twin Encrnep For Procress. Why did 
the two steel companies, Allegheny and 
Ludlum, recently merge? Where does the 
new company stand among steel producers? 
What does it plan to do in the future? 
Allegeheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa. 

THE WELDER’s TROUBLE SHOOTER. Pock- 
et-size booklet listing the common troubles 
welders run up against, explaining the cause 








Harvey, by the way, makes an in- 
teresting point about all such kinds 
of promotion. He greatly prefers 
that a plan be a success, of course. 
But he never grouses over a disap- 
pointing result. You tried. That’s 
the main thing. For it demonstrates 
to salesmen and dealers that you are 
still backing them up on every play; 
your own reward will come in the 
final balance sheet. 

Another, very different example of 
the way Harvey inspires confidence 
may be found in a recent employee 
policy. The current year has seen 
widespread firing and salary cuts. 
Those who didn’t lose jobs were wor- 
ried that they might. But not at 
Flintkote. In September 1937, at the 
first signs of adverse business condi- 
tions, Harvey took immediate steps to 
get Flintkote’s house in order to 
weather the approaching storm. A 
reduction in personnel was effected 
along with other economies—three to 
six months before the situation got 
bad. Since then Flintkote has ex- 
perienced no recurring firing of 
employees or reductions in salaries— 
thus eliminating the fear of loss of 
jobs or lower pay that so seriously 
demoralizes a company when realign- 
ments are spread out over a long 
period of time. 

The outcome has been that aggres- 
sive and peppy Flintkote has im- 
proved its position this year and kept 
its volume well up. Harvey believes 
that the industry is headed for better 
times, especially in the low-priced 
housing field. Probably be a lot of 
business around. If you’ll go out and 


get it. 


and cure in each case. 
tric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Westinghouse Elec- 


Wuat I Saw at KVP. A trip, in pic- 
tures and text, through an up-to-to-the- 
minute paper mill, plus facts about the his- 
tory, art and modern practice of making 
paper. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Parchment, Mich. 

SEALING OF CORRUGATED AND SOLID 
FiprE CoNTAINERS. A_ complete, illus- 
trated textbook, written by an authority, 
on an important subject—methods of seal- 
ing paperboard shipping cases, and how to 
use them for best results. Robert Gair 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


Recessep LIGHTING EQuIPMENT. How 
recessed lighting is being used to tone up 
retail stores, increase their sales; together 
with description of one line of equipment, 
and directions for planning and ordering 
installations. Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DrAMATIZED. RETAILING. Lower costs, 
higher sales, more profits—how can store- 
keepers reach these goals? Here is infor- 
mation on one way to do it. Grand Rapids 
Store Equipment Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








You Can't Handle Salesmen with 
Slide Rules, But— 


agreements, protected territories, real 


L. €. Stowell 


Executive Vice-President, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


As told to Daniel Minturn 


lations. And if human relations 

were an exact science, sales man- 
agement would be the easiest job in 
the world. 

But since human relations is the 
one field in which science has made 
the least progress, the salesmanager 
cannot proceed, as an engineer might, 
to apply formulae and work by slide 
rule. Rather, he must shift his tactics 
with the needs of the men he manages. 

But being a nimble-footed oppor- 
tunist is by no means the sales- 
manager’s job. Success in sales man- 
agement depends upon planning and 
controlling everything clear up to the 
point where the human element en- 
ters, and beyond that. 

Here, for example, are methods of 
planning and control, even of the 
human element, which narrow down 
the need for quick-shifting tactics. 

Analyze the exact job each sales- 
man must do. Then set up an agenda 
for selecting and training salesmen 
through which the right men will be 
encouraged and the wrong ones iso- 
lated with least loss to customers, 
company and the men _ themselves. 
There is no positive way of knowing 
in advance that any new salesman 
will succeed. 


G stion. And if is human re- 


Wanted: Opportunity, Not Refuge 


Prefer salesmen with imagination, 
analytical ability and willingness to 
develop thorough knowledge of the 
product. 

Salesmen in all divisions of our 
business for example, must be special- 
ists in their lines to produce satisfac- 
tory sales volumes. 

Seek salesmen who are looking for 
an opportunity, not a refuge. Such 
men are willing to put forth real effort 
to develop a territory to a point of 
high production, thereby. making it 
profitable to them and the company. 

Create solid set-ups between sales- 
man and employer. The analytical 
salesman pays a lot of attention to 
his set-up with his employer. We be- 
lieve, as a case in point, in positive 


franchises, and quotas which are 
formulated by analyzing every applic- 
able factor. 

Bear in mind that the imaginative, 
analytical salesman is the true test of 
sales management. What satisfies 
him with difficulty will satisfy all 
others with ease. 

Lead your salesmen. The imagina- 
tive man must be led; he won’t stand 
for driving. We lead him by watch- 
ing all new product-application possi- 
bilities, and by giving him the neces- 





How can the salesmanager get best re- 
sults? Through nimble wits and nimble 
feet? Through applying what he knows 
about human nature and human rela- 


tions? Through the use of engineering 
methods, statistical formulae, slide-rule 
management? 





sary information a little before he 
actually needs it. Constant streams 
of new information, methods and ex- 
amples go to our men. 

Vary the stimulation given the men. 
Stimulation is part of leadership. A 
new kind of contest will enthuse an 
imaginative man. And an old con- 
test, if it is based on some such idea 
as his personal relationship with the 
president of the company, will give 
him the sense of stability which he 
likes. But he must never be per- 
mitted to feel that any contest is “just 
the same old stuff.” 

Give authority to local leadership. 
The contacts of an imaginative man 
with his direct supervisors are im- 
portant to his results. 

Make ability to manage the sole 
consideration for promotion to leader- 
ship. Lines of promotion must be 
wide open to imaginative men. 

Judge the worth of local leadership 
by its ability to help men to plan the 
management of themselves. The es- 
sentials of self management are an- 
alyzing and re-analyzing individual 
customers so that no sales calls are 
wasted, yet no sales are missed; 
changing the distribution of sales calls 
with changing business conditions; 
and pre-planning each week and day. 
On these factors local leaders must 
be expert. 


Adapt local territorial set-ups to 
local conditions. The salesman is 
intimately concerned with his local 
set-up, however proud of his com- 
pany’s national set-up he may be. If 
what the company actually does is not 
geared to what it should do in his own 
bailiwick, the analytical salesman is 
ill at ease. 

At the same time, keep local and 
national set-ups integral. They can- 
not be two distinct things in the sales- 
man’s mind. 

Keep them integral by cashing in 
on the knowledge every analytical 
salesman has that he is an investment 
to his company. The imaginative 
salesman is a judge of such invest- 
ments, and can tell whether or not 
they are wise. 

Cash in on the salesman’s knowl- 
edge that exclusive franchises are in- 
vestments which the company has 
made in him. If he does not handle 
them well, the investments have been 
unwise. He knows that work done 
by local managers to supervise him 
is simply protection of investment. 
If we did not protect our investments, 
the analytical salesman would have 
very little respect for us as an em- 
ployer. 


But He’s Still a Problem 


Give the salesman special education 
as another wise company investment 
in him. To be a wise investment, the 
education must be orderly, practical 
and measurable. 

Let the salesman see that continual 
investments are being made in his 
fellows and his supervisors. In our 
company, for example, we take groups 
of men to our school for special 
courses. 

Even with such measures as these, 
the salesman still remains a personal 
handler of human _ relations—and 
something of a problem in human re- 
lations. 

Nevertheless, positive steps have 
been taken to narrow the needs for 
the shifting of tactics in accordance 
with the personal, human needs of 
individual salesmen. These positive 
steps are solid foundations which have 
been laid for every phase of human 
relations as it applies to salesmanship. 
And that foundation building is sales 
management. 
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Why Business Roars 
About Reports 


(Continued from page 13) 
annual report, and whenever you 
want to issue new securities, you 
must in most cases file with the SEC 
to get its approval—not to mention 
the exhaustive, detailed prospectus 
for a public offering. If your business 
operates in only one state, the same 
procedure is usually involved, but 
with your state securities commission 
instead of the SEC. 

Then there may be regular and 
special reports to the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Justice, 
the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Bureau of the 
Census, and possibly the Bureau of 
Mines. Most of these call for vast 
detail ; they mean far more than send- 
ing in a copy of your latest balance 
sheet. And don’t forget the state 
governments, many of whose depart- 
ments duplicate those of the Federal 
Government—though, unfortunately, 
the information they want is usually 
just enough different to call for spe- 
cial compilation. 

What if you operate a public utility, 
a communications company, a rail- 
road or a radio-broadcasting station? 

If you run a railroad, you report 
monthly to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission your revenues and ex- 
penses (in tremendous detail). You 
also have to report to the ICC to get 
permission if you want to borrow 
from the RFC or if you want to issue 
new securities. You report your em- 
ployees’ salaries to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. And you have to 
send regular and voluminous reports 
to the public-service commission of 
every state in which your line op- 
erates. 


Just Scratching the Surface 


If you operate a public utility, you 
report occasionally to the Federal 
Power Commission, state public- 
service commissions and municipali- 
ties. If yours is a public-utility hold- 
ing company, you must be registered 
with the SEC; and you are now up 
to your neck in an encyclopedic re- 
port to the SEC on your company’s 
proposed regional reorganization. 

If yours is a radio, a telegraph or 
a telephone company, you probably 
answer to state governments, and 
also to the Federal Communications 
Commission—but irregularly because 
FCC reports are still in a preliminary 
stage. And if you oversee a string 
of chain stores, you are practically 
snowed under with the reports re- 
quired by the states which have 
passed legislation more-or-less direct- 
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ly aimed against your system of mer- 
chandising. 

Of course, the foregoing list does 
not include all the reports that busi- 
nesses must file; it is merely sugges- 
tive, it barely gets below the surface. 
And it does not include Congres- 
sional, state and local departmental 
investigations—an entire subject in 
themselves. Witness the monopoly-in- 
vestigation questionnaires which some 
400 insurance companies are now 
sending in to the SEC—not to men- 
tion the SEC’s own questionnaire to 
insurance companies on their invest- 
ment problems and policies, which is 
about to go out. 

Let’s look at just one of these re- 
ports, the SEC’s investment-trust 
study. Some 650 investment trusts 





Reprints of this article for distribution to 
employees, customers, stockholders and trade 
are available in lots of 100 or more at 3c 
apiece. 

Send remittance and instructions to Reprint 
Editor, Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





were required to fill in a report that 
totalled 90 pages, asked 355 ques- 
tions, and called for 43 tables; one 
question alone required 23 schedules, 
each covering nine years. Now here 
was something that could scarcely be 
dashed off in an hour. 

What’s wrong with the government 
statistical set-up? 

In general, two things: Duplication 
and complication. 

There is duplication, for instance, 
in the social-security and income-tax 
reports. Both require much the same 
information; one difference between 
the two is that the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue asks for data for 
income-tax purposes annually and for 
social-security purposes quarterly. 

It has been suggested that the So- 
cial Security Board change its re- 
porting requirements from a quarterly 
to an annual basis. Then, since in 
nine cases out of ten both reports are 
identical, the income-tax and social- 
security reports could be combined 
into one, or at least a carbon copy 
would serve either purpose. It has 
been computed that the number of 
statistical returns now filed annu- 
ally would probably be halved by such 
a procedure. 

There is less hope in the matter of 
income-tax returns, for most of the 30 
states with corporation income taxes 
have different ideas as to what tax- 
able income is. As one tax expert 
told Forses, “There are as many dif- 
ferent concepts of income as there are 
tax laws.” Because most states have 


different methods of allocating income 


for tax purposes, corporations must 
employ a different set of calculations 
for almost every state in which they 
do business. 

On the other hand, it has been sug- 
gested, quite sanely it seems, that the 
reports which “regulated” companies 
(public utilities and railroads, for ex- 
ample) file with their supervisory 
bodies be used as the basis for reports 
to the taxing agencies. 

Again, there is tremendous duplica- 
tion between the Census of Manufac- 
tures and the Census of Business 
(non-manufacturing), both of which 
are compiled by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Still more dupli- 
cation comes in when states (as a few 
do) require the same information 
from companies for their own cen- 
suses of manufactures’ and business. 
In Massachusetts, however, the state 
co-operates with the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census so that only one blank has 
to be filled out by a manufacturer. 

But there are a few signs that the 
sky may be slowly clearing. 

The FDIC, for example, is receiv- 
ing the plaudits of the banking world 
for its efforts to get state banking 
commissioners to accept essentially 
the same statement of conditions from 
state banks as does the deposit insur- 
ance corporation. Thus far it has 
succeeded in some 30 states. 

Likewise, the Social Security 
Board now requires payroll returns 
quarterly instead of monthly, while 
several states are making sincere ef- 
forts to simplify the reports called for 
in unemployment-insurance adminis- 
tration. 

For the railroads, the Association 
of American Railroads is conducting 
a survey to determine how many 
statistical reports the carriers must 
annually compile. 

And now the Central Statistical 
Board of the Federal Government is 
undertaking its survey. © 


Plenty of Work Lies Ahead 


But the problem is still far from 
solved. 


For one thing, the Statistical Board 
can concern itself directly only with 
Federal agencies. It cannot deal with 
the agencies of states and munici- 
palities. And these latter govern- 
ments can go blithely on asking as 
much information and as many re- 
ports from business men as they 
choose. Somehow, they must be edu- 
cated to the fact that a good deal of 
the information they seek has already 
been submitted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, where they merely have to 
look it up—unless, of course, the in- 
formation was sent in on a confiden- 
tial basis. 

Second, the deluge of new laws af- 














fecting business is certainly not yet 
over and a great many of these new 
laws are going to require reports to 
government by the companies they 
apply to. 

Another hard fact must be con- 
sidered, too. Some business men ask 
that they be relieved entirely of sub- 
mitting reports to government bodies. 
But this course is certainly imprac- 
tical; it is too much like reaching for 
the moon. Nor would it even be 
wise. For much of the information 
which business men send to govern- 
ment bodies—the Federal Govern- 
ment, particularly—comes back to 
them in expanded, broadened form as 
an invaluable aid to scientific business 
management. The Censuses of Man- 
ufactures and of Business are two 
outstanding examples. Without the 
data furnished in these and similar 
studies, many a company would soon 
be groping in a dense fog, not know- 
ing what it is trying to do nor where 
it is going. 

But in attacking duplication and 
complication, business is on solid 
ground. And in injecting sanity into 
those two elements alone, it has a job 
which can keep it busy for years to 
come. 


You See Them in Reverse 





An event well worth celebrating was 
Warner & Swasey’s recent comple- 
tion of the 50,000th turret lathe pro- 
duced since it began business in 1880. 
One event in an all-day celebration 
was a visit to the optical shop, where 
four executives had their pictures 
taken in reverse in a testing mirror. 
From left: Vice-President C. W. 
Deeds of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
(which bought No. 50,000); Presi- 
dent J. S. Thomas of Chrysler Engi- 
neering Institute; Assistant General 
Manager J. C. Ward Jr. of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft; and Vice-Presi- 
dent Clifford S. Stilwell of Warner & 
Swasey. 

























































THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
September 30, 1938 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DvuE From BANKs . 


the 


986,341,323.24 


Buttion ABRoaD AND IN TRANSIT . . . 37 050,975.81 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED. .... . 661 918,043.40 ( 
STATE AND MunicipaL SecurRITIES . . . 108, 747,143.17 
OrHER Bonps AND SECURITIES . .. . 174,451,571.41 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES ......... 620,196,819.77 
BankinG Houses. . . ....... 34,865,058.10 ( 
OrHer Rear Estate . . . . . 6,835,051.92 ( 
BEORTGAGES. . 2. ss tt th te ee 11,297,190.31 
Customers’ AccepTANnce LIABILITY . . 22,003,055.08 
Orner Assets. . .....24.. 6,416,425.19 





$2,670,122,657.40 








LIABILITIES 
CaPITAL Funps: 


Capita Stock. . . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus . . . . .  100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits . — 31,136,343.12 

eee $ 231,676,343.12 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . . 16,867 ,007.26 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 1,700,804.22 
re 7 ee 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . . . .. 22,779,871.31 


LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForeEIGn BILLS ........ 12,169,784.94 


nee 
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Oruer LIABILITIES . . 2... eee 7,954,653.54 








$2,670,122,657.40 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$134, 108,067.90 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Fawor 
AT CURRENT LEVELS? 


SPECIAL UNITED 
Opinion report, just pre- 
pared, lists the 12 issues most 
recommended by leading finan- 
cial authorities at current lev- 
els. This list is obtainable from 
no other source. 
Experience has shown that 
stocks recommended by three 
or more financial experts 
almost always have better 
than average appreciation. 
You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation. 
Send for Bulletin FM-56 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 
cnr seen enemmme ee em 


Still the Most Useful Book 
Published on Wall Street 


Ideal for Beginners — Endorsed by 
Seasoned Wall Street Traders 


STOCK MARKET PROFITS 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 
Author of “Stock Market Theory & Practice” 


342 Pages—11 Charts—1001 Subjects 














A book in form only. A liberal stock market 
education in value. Properly used it will take 
the guesswork out of your stock market opera- 
tions. 


The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. It 
is an intricate, complicated trading place where 
inexperience and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, 
where knowledge and experience reap handsome 
profits. Schabacker’s book brings you a Plan 
for Profits: 


Tells you how to do your own forecasting, how 
to predict major business swings, how to make 
money out of market trading, where to get re- 
liable stock information, how to compute price- 
earning ratios, how to make money in a bear 
market, and places at your fingertips the answers 
to hundreds of questions on market technique. 
One reader writes: 
number of books, I 
structive 


“After examining a large 
find yours the most con- 
and valuable.” 


We could take a full page to tell you about this 
amazing book and only scratch the surface. You 
have to see and read the book to realize its value. 
So sure are we that you'll agree with the other 
thousands who are using this book, that we make 
this offer: Examine the book for 5 days at special 
$4 price; if it doesn’t come up to every expecta- 
tion, return it and we'll refund your money. 


Matt Coupon Topay—Money Back OFFER 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


Enclosed is $4. Please send me a copy of ‘‘Stock Market 
Profits,"" by R. W. Schabacker. (On N. Y¥. C. orders 
add 8c. for Sales Tax.) P-10-15 


Dl +<cnkéddeasbbavedces 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


dames 6. Donley 


N the day this is written (Oct. 6) 
the market has definitely set its 
own signals and disposed of all 

doubts as to its position. Since the 
previous Outlook was written the 
market has experienced the ineffable 
relief of having its fears of a general 
European war abruptly removed at 
the very time when they threatened 
to become most acute. 

Never before in the writer’s experi- 
ence with speculative markets, which 
dates back to 1912, have important 
outside factors changed so swiftly 
from darkly unfavorable to brightly 
optimistic. But even before war fears 
were dispelled, the stock market gave 
a very good account of itself, rallying 
vigorously whenever it had half a 
chance, and showing up well when on 
the defensive. At its lowest closing, 
on Sept. 26, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average failed to break 130 decisively, 
ending that day only 9/100 of a point 
under the round figure—129.91. 

The signing of the Munich pact 
practically put the market back imme- 
diately upon a “pre war-scare”’ basis. 
That meant that it was free to eval- 
uate the business outlook with the 
depressing prospect of hostilities re- 
moved. While some allowance must 
be made for the exuberance of the 














speculative spirit when the world sud- 
denly withdrew from the brink of 
war, there can be no doubt that the 
sustained upsurge of prices reflects 
the consensus of well-informed opin- 
ion that further substantial improve- 
ment in general business lies ahead. 

Preceded by a number of individ- 
ual stocks—notably in the building, 
rubber, automobile, and later in the 
industrial metal sections—the Dow- 
Jones industrial average made a new 
high for the year on Oct. 5, with a 
closing which was 3 points in round 
figures above its previous closing high 
of July 25. Thus, at long last, a mar- 
ket which has persistently bobbed up 
against a supply level, has finally 
made the grade. 

Recently the writer suggested that 
there was more hope for the railroads 
for the reason that the building indus- 
try has the best outlook in a decade. 
The railroad average has bettered its 
Aug. 25 high, and stands less than a 
point under its closing high of July 
23, which was 30.38. On the basis of 
recent swings and the improved pros- 
pects for traffic, that average should 
have no difficulty in getting up around 
the 38-40 level. 


To sum up: Its war fears dispelled, 
the market is discounting further 
business improvement and “good 
news” on election day. For the rea- 
son that the 145 level marked resis- 
tance to further advances for more 
than two months, it may now be re- 
garded as the pivotal line. There- 
fore, it is necessary to raise our sights 
a bit in attempting to guess the pos- 
sible upper limits of the renewed ad- 
vance. On the basis of recent swings, 
we would expect the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average to reach 160-165, the 
latter figure corresponding to the 
next important supply area. 








Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Factors Likely to 
Affect Securities 


Joseph 0D. Goodman 


sided, the investment world can 

give attention to other matters 
likely to affect the security markets. 
Among them are: 

1. The forthcoming elections will 
probably produce results favorable to 
the conservative side. The Republi- 
cans are likely to make gains in the 
House and Senate. Those whom Mr. 
Roosevelt tried to “purge” are likely 
to become his enemies; so it is doubt- 
ful if any new legislation can be put 
through Congress, further placing 
business in a straitjacket. 

2. Because of the continued heavy 
deficits, a considerable increase in 
taxes is likely. 

3. In order to continue its spend- 
ing program, it is possible that a pro- 
gram of more decided inflation will 
be adopted by the Government. 

4. Building construction is contin- 
uing to make important gains. The 
momentum promises to continue, and 
should be an important factor making 
for better business. 

5. The people need articles of many 
kinds. Everyone is now thinking of 
what he needs, rather than what he 
can do without. 


6. A reduction in railroad wages 
will cause a big demand for new rail- 
road equipment, and consequently or- 
ders for steel. It is impossible to 
state what will be the outcome of the 
wage question, but should present 
wages be maintained, wholesale rail- 
road receiverships might follow, and 
possibly government ownership. 


7. The important automobile indus- 
try is facing brighter days. Dealers 
are reported bare of new and used 
cars. The great number of old cars 
on the highways give a hint as to the 
outlook for sales of new cars. 


8. Money continues plentiful, at 
absurdly low rates. But as long as 
this condition lasts, yields on securi- 
ties will continue low, which means 
higher prices for stocks than was cus- 
tomary during days of higher interest 
rates. 


9. The stock market is in strong 
technical condition. The war scare 
forced out weak holders, and with 


Ny that fears of war have sub- 


little on margin, prices are very sensi- 
tive to buying orders, as offerings of 
stocks are small. 

10. This country is likely to in- 
crease its armaments greatly. The 
demand for airplanes, already large, 
should continue to be impressive. 

11. Retail trade is likely to be very 
active during the next few months. 
The public needs goods; store inven- 
tories are low. 

12. The wages-hours law goes into 
effect the latter part of October. Most 
industries will not be greatly affected 
just now. But as time goes on, the 





increased costs imposed by this law | 
might create a serious condition as | 


regards investors. 

13. Germany’s dominant position is 
something to be considered by inves- 
tors and explorers. It is a well-known 
fact that Germany has been making 
serious inroads into the exports of the 


United States and England. Because | 


of lower labor costs, subsidies, etc., 
Germany has been able to undersell 
us. As to her plans for further con- 


quests, readers can ascertain them for | 


themselves from Hitler’s book, Mein 


Kampf. 


My belief is that the stock market | 


will go higher, and continued recom- 
mendation is made of our selected 
favorites mentioned here from time to 
time. I am partial to the department- 
store group, especially Lerner, Fed- 
erated and Neisner, and to the motor 
group, such as General Motors, 


Chrysler, Motor Products, Midland | 


Steel, Briggs Mfg.; also U. S. Pipe 
and Foundry, Armour common and 
pref., Swift & Co. 

Just as a guess, I consider that 
there is a chance of the Dow-Jones 
industrials rising to 160 before the 


end of this year, with General Motors | 


and Chrysler reaching 60 and 95, re- 
spectively. 


During the war scare, I did some 
research as to what happened during 
the World War. Readers may be 
interested in the following prices : 


1914 1916 
Low High 
Am. Hide & Leather pref.... 17 84 
Atlantic Gulf & W. I....... 5 147 
Int. Merc. Marine com...... % 50 
Int. Merc. Marine pref...... a 125 
So. Porto Rico Sugar...... 10 60 
PD WHOM, os vis ccidcs ces 12 58 
Am. Zinc & Lead.......... 12 97 | 
Te a ae 24 105 | 
Beth. Steel (old stock)..... 29 700 
a rae a 99 | 
WIR oe iclycuacnencccwas:. 78c = *$3.45 
* 1917 


—October 6. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. 
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ACT QUICKLY TO GET YOUR COPY 
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Messages 
to Stimulate 
Successful Thinking 


O DESCRIPTION of this brilliant- 

ly edited, attractively printed, hand- 
somely bound volume of 639 expressions of 
the world’s most vigorous thinkers can do 
it justice. You must see and read a few 
pages for yourself. One salesmanager did 
and ordered 100 copies for his men! 
Whether you manage a hundred men or 
one man in a hundred you will find a wealth 
of helpful suggestions for getting more out 
of your business day—more out of life—in 
this inspiring volume, “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life,” edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Single copy, $2. Suitable for gifts. 


TYPICAL READER COMMENTS 


..reminds me a lot of Elbert Hubbard's ‘Scrap- 
book’.”” —Walter C. Hoelty, St. Paul, Minn. 


-have not as yet completed giving this book 
as a valuable aid to members of my organiza- 
tion.” —Ralph M. Levey, New York, N.Y. 


..-what a kick I have been getting out of my 
Frc dips into your recent book.”’ 
H. N. Kuesel, Hartford, Conn. 


=—=—=—MONEY-BACK OFFER™™=" 


“ 


8. C. FORBES PUBLISHING ayarner. T-10-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
Enclosed is $2. Please send me a copy of ““Thoughts on 


the Business of Life’’ personally autographed by B. C. 

Forbes. It is understood that I may read and use this 

book for 5 days and return it for refund if it does not 

Dlease me. (This offer good in U. S. and Canada.) 

(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover 
sales tax for relief of unemployed) 


DPPC A ona. (eck cae nb ca See Anke wwe 
ere PR accede 
en ee ee ee ee 
PL cL oUuerasheedsbasenhoae BR. ieee ens see 


(Note: I am also interested in a bulk order. 
Please quote prices on copies.) 
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New Men in Big Jobs 








George Dunglinson Jr. has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way. 

Preston Delano has been appointed 
Controller of the Currency by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

J. A. Herlihy has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of the United Air Lines. 

W. Hines Pitner has been elected 
vice-president of the Central Service 
Corp. 

Richard J. Wulff, president of the 
Fulton Savings Bank, has been 
elected president of Group V, Savings 
Bank Association of the State of New 
York. 

Herman Fakler of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, has 
been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Trade Association Executives. 

Lewis L. Strauss, a partner in 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., has been elected a 
director of the Hudson & Manhattan 
Railroad Co. 

Robert K. Cassatt has been elected 
a director of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. 

Dwight F. Faulkner Jr. has been 
elected a director of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. 

Edward B. Yancey, general man- 
ager of the expiosives department, has 
been elected a director of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Rush S. Dickson of R. 
& Co., Inc., 


. Dickson 


has been te ate chair- 


man of the Southeastern Group of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America for the ensuing year. 

Edwin P. Maynard and Cary D. 
Waters have been elected directors of 


the Brooklyn - Manhattan Transit 
Corp. 

T. Kennedy Stevenson has been 
elected president and director of Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc., con- 
trolled by Western Electric Co. 

Frank B. Williams Jr. has been 
elected vice-president in charge of the 
merchandising division of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. 

William H. Taylor has been elected 
chairman of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co., succeeding John E. Zimmermann, 
who becomes chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Horace P. Liversidge 
was elected president. 


W. Stuart Symington, former pres- 
ident of Rustless Iron and Steel Co., 
has been named president and general 
manager of the Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Co. 


J. P. Spang Jr. has been elected 
executive vice-president of the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Co. 


Paul E. Richter has been elected 
executive vice-president in charge of 
operations of Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc. 


A. C. Seyfarth has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. 


Colonel Benjamin F. Castle has 
been elected a vice-president and di- 
rector of the C. W. Young Manage- 
ment Corp. 
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stockholders and Fe ge J holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two _para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association. or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

FRANCIS P. TOOLAN, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th 
day of September, 1938. 

MORRIS WEINER, Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 30, 1940. 
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What are your Federal Tax problems, both 
business and personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
famous consultant on Federal taxes, will give 
you the answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Enclose self-addressed en- 
velope. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Items Deductible 


Should you desire a list of items 
deductible for income-tax purposes, I 
will list them for you if you will write 
me enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Pay for Past Services 


Payments were made by stockhold- 
ers of a corporation to former em- 
ployees in appreciation of past serv- 
ices out of the proceeds of the sale 
of stock owned by the stockholders. 
Are these payments taxable income 
to the employees, or exempt as gifts? 

They are taxable as income in this 
case. The classification of such pay- 
ments depends upon the intention of 
the parties, particularly the payer. 


Interest on Loans 


A steamship company used the 
accrual method of accounting for de- 
termining profits and losses on the 
completed voyages each year. 

Can interest due on the loans dur- 
ing each of the years in question be 
deducted when paid by the taxpayer? 

No. The interest should be ac- 
crued on its books each year. 


Storm-Damaged Property 


A taxpayer in Florida owned real 
estate which was sold for taxes. In 
the same year a hurricane had great- 
ly decreased property values and the 
taxpayer decide to abandon the prop- 
erty as worthless. Could the taxpay- 
er charge off as a loss the amount 
of his investment? 

No, the deduction would not be 
allowed, 


Sale of Stock 


Is the first-in, first-out rule appli- 
cable to sales of shares of stock pur- 
chased at different times, at different 
prices and held by brokers on deposit 


What Every Taxpayer Should Know 


Frank H. Shevit 


in a security account in the name of 
the brokers? 

No. When the owner directs the 
broker to sell. certain shares bought 
on a particular date at a given price 
(although the certificates delivered 
by the broker do not correspond in 
whole with the instructions given) the 
designation to the broker of the par- 
ticular shares to be sold is the con- 
trolling factor for income-tax pur- 
poses. 


Subscriptions Taxable 


A club, the dues and fees of which 
are taxable, requests a “subscription” 
of a definite amount from each resi- 
dent member. Such payments from 
members are regarded as income and 
taxable. 


Reorganization 


In connection with a reorganiza- 
tion of a corporation, two individuals, 
who owned practically all of the cap- 
ital stock, exchanged their old stock 
for all the preferred stock and all of 
the series “A” special common 
stock. 

Series “A” stockholders were to 
receive a dividend annually from in- 
come derived from certain segregated 
assets which were to be gradually 
liquidated and used as a sinking fund 
to retire the series “A’”’ stock. 

The corporation agreed to pay the 
two individuals 6% on the total 
amount it had collected from the li- 
quidation of the segregated assets. 

Do such payments constitute divi- 
dends, interest or expenses, within 
the meaning of the Revenue Act? 

The payments are classified as divi- 
dends and are taxable. 


Capital-Stock Tax 


A corporation filed its capital-stock 
tax return and claimed an exemption. 
The exemption was denied, and the 
corporation paid the tax four years 
later. 

Could it deduct the amount of cap- 
ital-stock tax on its income-tax re- 
turn for the year in which it was 
paid? No, because the tax had ac- 
crued and was payable in prior years 
and all the facts which fixed the lia- 
bility existed during the period. 















































UNION PACIFIC 
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Re Ser save valuable time. Only 


39% hours from Chicago to Cali- 
fornia on the “City of Los Angeles” 
and the “City of San Francisco” 
Streamliners, 


You travel in absolute safety. 
Union Pacific Streamliners are 
equipped with the most mod- 


ern safety devices. Every mile 
of the way is guarded by automatic 
“block” signals. 


Ke You are assured of complete 
Lt mental and physical rest in 
The comfortable Coaches and 

= Pullmans. Smartly appointed 


Club and Lounge Cars are available 
to Pullman passengers. 


















CR You can leisurely enjoy “meals 
lcs that appeal”... fresh foods 
=) of highest quality skillfully 

y \ prepared, and deftly served 
in attractive Dining Cars. 


Every Third Day Service 


between Chicago and Los Angeles is 
provided by the “City of Los Angeles” 
. .. between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco by the “City of San Francisco,” 
alternating with the “Forty Niner.” 


Phone local Ticket Office for dates of 
departures from Chicago— Los 
Angeles—San Francisco... and for 
reservations. 








W. S. Basinger, P. T. M. 
Room 645, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Hoosier Cure for High Taxes 
(Continued from page 17) 


graft, but of inefficiency, waste, ex- 
travagance, duplication, and unnec- 
essary dissipation of the hard-earned 
money of the taxpayer. 

The budget makers were astounded. 
Their inflated budgets wilted before 
the Association’s piercing facts. Its 
recommendations that first year re- 
sulted in a saving of $650,000 to the 
taxpayers of Fort Wayne and the 
rate was reduced from the proposed 
figure of $3.21 to $2.73. Each suc- 
cessive year the Association has con- 
tinued its effective work, appealing to 
the State Tax Board when necessary, 
with the result that Fort Wayne 
citizens have enjoyed the pleasant 
sensation, almost unique for these 
days, of steadily declining taxes. 

The Association also watches the 
State Legislature closely. For it be- 
lieves that public officials and gov- 
ernment employees—tax-spenders— 
have far more influence on legisla- 
tures than taxpayers. To offset this, 
taxpayers must organize, get the facts 
and present these facts in an effec- 
tive manner. 

The position of the Association in 
the community seems to be firmly 


Make Factories Your 


Sales Tools 
(Continued from page 19) 


safe man the soundest safety device. 
Safety-glass screens are kept be- 


tween guests and machines from 
which hot, wet or dangerous objects 
might fly. Special warning signs are 
posted. Special guards are put on 
moving, hot or electrically-charged 
parts. The effect of making plants 
safe for guests is to make them un- 
usually safe for employees. 

Careful observations are made of 
visitor behavior in danger spots. In 
a steel mill, for example, it has been 
observed that guests will first shrink 
back from hot and glowing processes, 
then crowd towards them. Care is 
taken that in these movements they 
neither back into the way of moving 
cranes nor fall over objects on the 
floors. This requires the kind of 
thinking which promotes all safety. 

Groups of visitors are kept down 
to the size which guides can control. 
Workmen are given special instruc- 
tions about visitor safety. The safety 
posters on bulletin boards are ex- 
plained to all visitors. Factory safety 
records are proudly proclaimed. And 
the total effect of all these precautions 
is not only to enhance safety within 
the plant, but also to promote the 
practicing of safety everywhere. 
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established. Even those who have 
selfish reasons to resent its existence 
have come to fear and respect it. 
“But we have some enemies,” say its 
officers, “for there are always those 
in every community who do not like 
a policeman.” 

The Association has enjoyed fine 
co-operation. The tax adjustment 
boards, as a rule, have comprised 
able and conscientious individuals, 
and other tax-reducing groups have 
helped. And the city is fortunate in 
having a mayor espoused to the cause 
of economy and retrenchment. 

Furthermore, the taxpayers’ or- 
ganization has had a pronounced ef- 
fect upon the officials themselves in 
educating them to submit budgets 
more nearly in accord with their 
actual needs. It seems that the theory 
of the budget makers formerly was 
“The more you ask for the more you 
get.” With organized taxpayers on 
the job they have learned otherwise. 

There is another advantage to con- 
scientious public officials. Formerly, 
officeholders found themselves im- 
portuned ordinarily only by special 
groups who wanted something that 
cost money, something usually to be 
paid for by taxpaying citizens as a 
whole. 


With the old fears about visitors 
allayed, and with the new technique 
for handling them advancing, the use 
of plant visits for practical sales pro- 
motion is taking some interesting new 
turns. 


As examples, the David M. Lea 
Co. (furniture) uses its plant flower 
gardens as the background for an 
annual rose festival for customers; 
the Armstrong Cork Co. asks its 
guests questions about color and floor- 
furnishing preferences both before 
and after a demonstration by the head 
of the bureau of home decoration; 
General Electric has an industrial 
heating laboratory so that special 
engineer groups can first see the latest 
equipment at work on samples of 
their own products and then can see 
it in full performance in the G. E. 
production line; and the Masback 
Hardware Co. runs special trains and 
hires hotel rooms to bring buyers to 
its annual “‘at home” days. 


For sales promotion, assembly 
lines and inspection departments are 
closest to what visitors can most 
readily understand. Many modern 
inspection operations are performed 
with lights which flash on and off, 
and some managements are adding 
more of these for their drama before 
visitors. And no gifts are more im- 
pressive than samples taken “red hot” 
from the final production processes. 


There is now an organization of 
citizens interested in co-operating 
with officials in keeping the expendi- 
tures within the needs of consistent 
service. 

An articulate and tax-conscious 
public has a salutary effect upon pub- 
lic officials. The Association keeps 
this public consciousness alive through 
the co-operation of the newspapers in 
publishing its findings and through 
monthly bulletins to its members, de- 
tailing with charts, tabulations and 
articles what they are getting for their 
tax money. Occasionally, these bul- 
letins deal with such state and na- 
tional problems as public-welfare and 
other expenditures. For after all, the 
Association explains, the local citi- 
zens, the people, must provide the 
public revenue, local, state and na- 
tional. 

“Unless citizens themselves show 
an active interest,” says the Associa- 
tion’s president, Henry E. Branning 
Jr., “entrenched bureaucrats are en- 
couraged to use the taxpayers’ money 
in extending their empires. Theoreti- 
cally, public officials are the em- 
ployees of the citizens who pay them. 
Our Fort Wayne plan comes as near 
making this theory a reality as any- 
thing I have ever seen.” 


Air-conditioning systems, restau- 
rants and lighting have their counter- 
parts in the homes of visitors, and 
therefore are helps in orienting visit- 
ors to plants. Restaurants especially 
offer an opportunity to impress with 
the hordes of workers employed, to be 
gracious to guests, and to make 
speeches of goodwill without making 
the visitors impatient. Exhibits in 
visitors’ waiting rooms are informing 
and entertaining to guests. And 
bureaus of home decoration are giv- 
ing to visitors some impressions that 
will never be forgotten. 

But direct sales promotion is only 
incidental to the public-relations 
reason for opening the doors of 
factories. 

The public must be permitted to 
understand. The neighbors must be 
invited to come in and visit. The 
people must be induced to learn th 
truth. 

That is why Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has at least 125,000 guests per 
year in its twenty plants; why Gen- 
eral Electric had 127,384 during 1937 
at Schenectady alone; why Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill had 24,000 in three 
“open house” days; why Western 
Electric had 14,000 in only one open- 
house day at one plant. And that is 
why plant visits are today being made 
so interesting that they crash the 
headlines. 












Plan Now to Stimulate Sales in 1939—Give Your Men 





THE SALESMAN’S DIARY 


Featuring A Stimulating Pep Pellet 
By B. C. FORBES 
For Every Day In 1939! 


“The Salesman’s Diary” Provides You With a Sturdy Year- 
Round Good-Will Builder For Your Company and a Daily 
Back-Bracer, Spirit Arouser, Sales Stimulator For YourMen! 


‘ Typical Comments: 


“From all I can see in 

: just reading a few of 

these ‘Pep Pellets, I 
want to congratulate you 
on getting out this Diary, 
—I want three hundred 
copies.”—President, Ab- 
botts Dairies, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





“T think so well of your 
‘Daily Pep Pellets’ that I 





am ordering sixty copies 
Tuesday, FS ae for distribution to our 
Sincerity sales people.”—President, 


és *i8en tial] 
. lo ie ae ° 
SnCCESS ful selling. American Car & Foun- 


dry Co., New York City. 


“T am very much im- 
pressed with the sample 
‘The Salesman’s 
Diary’. Kindly enter our 


copy of 











Sunday, 12, 
Make JOur 
the krade, 


MAIL COUPON for SINGLE 
COPY or BULK ORDER 


Price Schedule—U. S. Only 
(Canada and Foreign Add 10%) 


1 to 10 copies...........35¢ each 
11 to 50 copies...........33¢ each 
51 to 100 copies...........31¢ each 
101 to 500 copies...........28¢ each 
Prices on 501 or more on request. 
Prices include individual mailing 
On orders of one hundred or more, 
names imprinted on cover at cost of 
: ber copy. . 
. Special De Luxe Edition, Morocco 
Binding, Gold Edging, $1 a Copy. 
No Reduction on Quantity. 
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envelopes. 
company 
2c a line 
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(ceding Belt 16 seal on. i, 


order for fifty copies and 
have them mailed marked 


The sinelf for my personal atten- 
. ma i ms , 
bigges; seta Of to-day mey é tion.”"—President, Al- 
OMET som, i ” Yous = 
day—if legheny Steel Co., Brack- 


Pio 
right, YOU treat 


enridge, Pa. 

“Enclosed is check for 
fifteen of your new kind 
of salesman’s diary for 
our salesmen and execu- 
tives.”"—Schmidtman Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


To Help Your Men Get On in 1939—Get One for Each of Them 


poo 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y SD-10-15 | 
Ship me prepaid............. copies of DeLuxe $1 Edition; and............. copies of the Regular | 
35c Edition of ““The Salesman’s Diary” featuring a stimulating Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES 
for every day in 1939 at prices quoted. Enclosed is remittance Of $......csccccccccccccccceees | 
(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) | 
(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed.) | 
% Discount on Orders of 10 or More Postmarked on or before October 31, 1938! l 
eedisdcudeoseenuduer seers peeendcdesavensscacenndeeee WOR ovis ct cckcnencdencdexcuwaddanaxe | 
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...High-speed freight en- 
gines...of a type developed 
especially for Chesapeake and 
Ohio...these are typical of 
superior equipment enabling 
this railroad to give shippers 
such dependable service on 
regular schedules. 


To learn how this responsible “on-time” 
freight service can help you, call the nearest 
Chesapeake and Obio representative. Lo- 
cated in all principal cities, coast to coast. 


CHESAPEAKE 
and hin LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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NEWS OF THE MOTOR WORLD 


Competitive Shifts 
Due in 1939 


ee every year shifts in com- 





petitive advantage occur among 

automobile manufacturers. As 
the 1939 models have begun to come 
through and new merchandising plans 
are revealed, the indications are that 
next year will be no exception to that 
rule. 

Not enough models are out—nor 
have they been out long enough as 
we write—to give any sound basis 
for specific predictions. It does seem 
certain, nevertheless, that changes 
will occur—some of them perhaps of 
considerable proportions—in the per- 
centage of total volume done by in- 
dividual makes for the 1939 model 
year. 


“Great Traditions Preserved .. .” 


It is hard to believe that an intelli- 
gent and interesting story of the au- 
tomobile’s entire past and present 
could be combined with a glimpse at 
its future in four small-sized pages 
of type. But the section titled “Motor 
Vehicles” in the Department of Com- 
merce “Stories of American Indus- 
tries” (Second Series) does just that. 
Were we surprised! 

Included is the tale of Henry Ford 
driving his first car—built in spare 
time—through Detroit streets in the 
rain while his wife walked alongside 
holding an umbrella over him. Also, 
it tells of Charles E. Duryea’s 1892 
vehicle, the first successful gasoline 
car in America—particularly poig- 
nant because the article appeared just 
as that famous pioneer lay desperately 
ill prior to his death on September 
28. 

Of the this Government 
bulletin concludes: “Certainly the 
great traditions of the American 
motor industry will be preserved and 
every effort will be made to bring to 
all the people even higher levels of 
prosperity and happiness.” 


future, 


Keeping Production Going 


Possibilities of major labor disturb- 
ances are not entirely dissipated as 
1939-model production gets into full 
swing. A few brief stoppages have 
already occurred; others have been 
threatened. The unquestioned desire 
of thousands of workers to earn the 
good money now offered for work ac- 
tually available in quantity for the 
first time in many months will be a 


powerful influence toward uninter- 
rupted production as long as orders 
last. 

The difficulties which the unions 
again are experiencing in collecting 
dues, on the other hand, may keep 
union leaders thinking of new ways 
to create situations designed basically 
to force indifferent or recalcitrant 
members into line. As we have stated 
before, this purely business problem 
of dues collecting is the chief force 
behind continued demand for the 
closed shop, the check-off and for 
many other minor demands which 
are made and situations which are 
created by union leaders. There is no 
reason to think that the future will 
differ from the past in this respect— 
regardless of who wins interfactional 
labor battles. 


New Models Being Shown 


Right now new-model announce- 
ments are coming thick and fast. 

One or two highly important com- 
petitors will not be in the field, how- 
ever, until just about the time the 
manufacturer-sponsored New York 
Show opens on November 11; that 
will be the first time the whole 1939 
crop goes to market together. Many 
local dealer-sponsored shows will 
take place at approximately the same 
time as the New York exhibit this 
year—including Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, San Francisco, Col- 
umbus, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Los An- 
geles, St. Louis, Elmira and New 
Haven. A score of other local ex- 
hibits will follow the New York dates. 

The closer coincidence of the com- 
bined showings throughout the coun- 
try this year will make the Nov. 15 
Automobile Issue of ForBes of par- 
ticular value, because its interpretive 
analysis of the new models and com- 
parative specification data (a new 
feature) will reach business men just 
when they are going to the exhibits. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


Studebaker has a new dealer advis- 
ory council, unique in that its mem- 
bers will be selected by lot—not by 
the factory... . In July, Pontiac set 
up co-operating committees of dealers, 
while Chevrolet has previously gone 
far with such a program. .. . Next 
year, 44 state legislatures meet— 
which means heaps of bills bearing 
on the automotive industry. . . . The 
automobile has generated $82,000,- 
000,000 of wage payments in its own 
factories and related industries since 
1900... . Pontiac projects 35,000 cars 
minimum production for the last three 
months of 1938. .. . Buick is starting 
construction of a new building for 
service-parts manufacturing (350,000 
sq. ft. in size) —NorMAN G. SHIDLE. 











LTIGRAPH’S conception of its responsibilities to 
its users is a broad one. It goes far beyond the 
mere delivery of duplicating equipment. 


For more than a third of a century, Multigraph’s constant 
aim has been to provide business with high quality 
methods that employees can use to duplicate the usual 
simple messages—cut costs of office and factory forms— 
stimulate sales with personalized letters, colorful en- 
closures, illustrated catalogs, and up-to-date price lists. 


Through outstanding developments of MULTILITH and 
the new low-priced MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR, 
Multigraph goes all the way to provide wide-range dupli- 
cating methods that build business and reduce expense. 


Today, thousands of concerns in all vocations find Multi- 
graph Methods to be the simplest, most convenient and 
economical means of producing practically all the dupli- 
cating jobs essential to their business. 





me 


...t0 give you duplicating that builds business ... reduces expense 





Valuable counsel of an experienced Multigraph repre- 
sentative is available to aid you in determining what 
forms, communications, and promotional pieces you can 
profitably duplicate in your office. He is qualified to 
recommend the right methods for your specific needs. 


To assure continued maximum profits from your invest- 
ment in Multigraph products, convenient Jocalized serv- 
ice is provided—completely equipped service stations 
located in most large cities . . . competent factory-trained 
servicemen at your call . . . complete stocks of certified 
accessories and supplies carried for prompt delivery. 


Wherever you are .. . there is nearby, an author- 
ized distributor of certified Multigraph Products. In 
principal city telephone books, you will find this listing: 
MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY. Phone for latest dupli- 
cating information... or write to the address below. 


¢ | 
’ | 


ESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Limited, TORONT 
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